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EDITORIAL 


VY/ITHOUT  doubt  a  class-book,  in  its  very  getting-up,  engenders  a  spirit  of 
fraternity  which  alone  is   an  excuse   for  its  existence,  and,  besides,   it 
serves  a  splendid  purpose  in  commemorating  the  brotherly  spirit  it  assists  in 
creating. 

It  is  virtually  impossible,  and  therefore  not  to  be  expected,  that,  in  so  large 
a  class  as  ours  of  1908,  there  should  be  no  cliques  of  any  kind;  but  greater 
friendliness  toward  a  few  classmates  does  not  necessarily  imply  lack  of  interest 
in  the  others,  and  so,  a  remembrance  of  the  entire  class  is  sincerely  acceptable. 

We  have  been  unfortunate  this  year,  in  that  we  have  not  obtained  a  single 
article  for  the  book  from  any  of  the  Faculty  members.  Any  interest  shown  by 
the  Faculty  in  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  is,  indirectly,  likely  to  increase  the 
interest  in  the  college,  by  demonstrating  to  outsiders  the  good  feeling  existing 
between  teachers  and  students.  Students  are  well  aware  that  such  a  feeling 
does  exist,  but  it  would  make  us  happy  to  have  it  made  evident  in  matters  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  lecture-room. 

This  is  the  second  class-book  to  appear  at  the  C.  D.  O.  S.,  the  first  one 
having  been  published  two  years  ago. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  uninterrupted  yearly  appearance  of  these  books  be 
hereby  established  to  increase  and  strengthen  the  love  for  our  college  and  to 
maintain  the  affection  of  its  classmates  for  one  another. 

Editor. 
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FRED  1.    CAP.Y. 


HP  HIS  article  is  supposed  to  be  a  remuneration  of  the  events  that  have  taken 
*  place  during  our  course  of  -three  years  at  the  College  of  Dental  and  Oral 
Surgery  of  New  York. 

If  I  were  to'  confine  myself  purely  to  a  class  history,  that  is  to  absolute 
facts  and  doings  of  our  class  as  a  whole,  it  would  necessarily  be  "short  and 
sweet,"  as  we  are  together  only  in  the  lecture-rooms  and  there  under  the  watch- 
ful eyes  of  our  professors ;  so  it  will  be  quite  necessary  and  far  easier  to  write 
an  article  on  the  class  if  a  few  of  our  members  are  referred  to  as  individuals. 
History  concerns  the  doings  of  a  few  men,  so  I  think  I  will  be  justified  and  par- 
doned if  a  little  individuality  creeps  into  this  article. 

As  I  write,  the  facts  are  taken  as  they  present  themselves  to  my  mind  first, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  none  of  my  classmates  will  take  exception  to  anything 
that  I  may  say. 

We  assembled  for  our  Freshman  year  in  the  fall  of  1905,  at  the  old  college 
building,  located  at  216  West  42A  Street.  Very  few  of  those  matriculating  had 
ever  seen  one  another  before,  but  soon  we  became  acquainted  and  organized  into 
a  class  body  and  settled  down  to  our  tasks  and  fancies.  A  few  of  our  members 
had  seen  college  life  before  and  were  prepared  for  what  might  come,  but  the 
large  majority  were  new  to  the  professional  education  and  held  in  high  esteem 
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everything  that  was  connected  with  the  college  and  "trembled  in  their  boots," 
so  to  speak,  when  our  new  professors  appeared.  But  soon  we  came  to  our- 
selves, came  to  the  conclusion  that  after  all  we  were  the  ones  that  really  made 
the  college  possible,  for  without  a  Freshman  Class  what  would  a  college  be? 

The  typical  "Freshy,"  with  pipe  or  cigarette  and  a  hat  about  three  sizes 
too  small,  would  stroll  through  the  building,  down  the  stairs  and  out  upon  the 
street  as  if  they  were  made  only  for  him. 

The  happenings  of  our  Freshman  year  were  not  very  numerous,  consisting 
mainly  in  loosening  the  benches  from  the  floor,  destroying  the  lockers,  and  play- 
ing practical  jokes  on  one  another. 

Some  of  my  classmates  may  recall  little  luncheons  which  we  had  over  on 
Eighth  Avenue,  after  which  lectures  were  cut  and  perhaps  theatres  attended. 

Dr.  Ford  thought  we  "cut"  altogether  too  often,  which,  of  course,  was  a 
grave  error  on  his  part,  and  he  often  made  the  statement  that  as  a  class  we  were 
the  most  independent  lot  of  people  that  ever  came  into  that  institution.  Well, 
perhaps  we  were;  anyway  it  is  well,  for  in  independence  lies  strength  of  char- 
acter and  individuality.  We  are  proud  to  say  that  only  one  of  our  number 
"flunked"  the  year,  and  that  through  sickness  in  the  family. 

At  about  the  middle  of  the  session  the  class  was  organized  and  the  follow- 
ing officers  elected :  President,  A.  Rockow ;  Vice-President,  F.  L.  Cary ;  Sec- 
retary, J.  D.  Street;  Treasurer,  E.  C.  Curtis;  Editor,  B.  C.  Fairchild. 

Operative  work  consisted  in  the  plugging  of  a  few  root  canals  in  old  ex- 
tracted teeth,  in  the  cavity  preparations  and  in  the  insertion  of  a  few  amalgam, 
cement  and  tinfoil  fillings  in  the  same  kind  of  patients — all  this  noble  work  being 
done  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Polhamus.  Our  prosthetic  work  was 
looked  after  by  Dr.  Dodge,  who  would  stroll  into  the  lecture-room  with  a  cigar- 
ette in  his  mouth,  seat  himself  on  the  table  and  proceed  to  give  us  a  list  of  impres- 
sion materials,  definitions  of  temperament  and  core,  and  hand  out  a  few  big 
words,  of  which  neither  he  nor  the  class  knew  the  meaning. 

Dr.  Ford  saw  to  it  that  we  knew  the  descriptions  of  the  bones,  and  tried  to 
teach  us  Histology  and  Physiology,  and  incidentally  told  us  of  a  new  building, 
to  be  located  at  302-304-306  East  35th  Street,  in  which  our  class  was  to  be  the 
first  to  graduate ;  but  here  we  are,  at  time  of  writing  only  three  months  from 
graduation,  at  216  West  42d  Street. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Russell  taught  us  the  principles  of  Materia  Medica,  a  subject  that 
has  been  the  favorite  one  throughout  our  course. 

Chemistry  and  Physics  were  taught  us  twice  a  week  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Ward. 
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Operative  lectures  were  given  by  Dr.  J.  I.  Hart. 

The  session  closed  on  May  2S,  1906,  our  class  being-  represented  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Class  of  '06  by  the  award  of  the  Faculty  Bronze  Medal  to  B. 
Orloff. 

In  the  early  part  of  October,  1906,  the  Class  of  '08  began  to  assemble  for 
their  Junior  year.  After  a  summer  spent  in  as  many  different  ways  as  there 
were  members  in  the  class,  it  seemed  good  to  get  back  to  the  college  and  shake 
hands  with  our  old  friends  and  talk  over  our  summer  experiences. 

This  year  we  had  climbed  a  little  higher  in  our  professional  career  and  we 
were  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  could  take  our  instruments,  go  to  the  infirmary 
and  operate  on  real  live  people,  our  requirements  consisting  of  cleanings,  treat- 
ment and  filling  of  root  canals,  cement  and  amalgam  fillings,  the  work  being 
done  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  H.  Haigh. 

Dr.  Harry  G.  Nolan  saw  to  it  that  we  handed  him  twenty-four  copper  crowns 
and  two  articulated  bridges  of  the  same  material.  Besides  these  two  gentlemen 
our  instructors  were  the  same  as  in  our  Freshman  year. 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  the  manufacture  of  a  single  block  section  brass  plate — 
and  what  a  time  we  ha4  kicking  an  old  foot-lathe  that  should  have  been  con- 
signed to  the  scrap  heap  long  ago !  How  we  would  lose  our  tempers  and  say 
things  which,  if  recorded  against  us,  would  send  our  souls  many  points  nearer 
purgatory ! 

This  year  we  also  had  some  new  experiences  in  the  dissecting-room,  slash- 
ing up  a  stiff  (I  think  "slashing''  is  about  the  right  term),  cleaning  the  bones 
and  tagging  them.  The  "Medics"  in  the  room  always  took  it  as  a  huge  joke 
whenever  they  saw  a  "Dent"  working  on  a  "stiff."  They  would  gather  around 
and  wonder  why  we  were  required  to  waste  time,  money  and  material  in  such 
a  way,  and  so  did  we. 

The  class  as  a  whole  had  very  little  happen  this  year.  We  had  settled  down 
to  harder  work,  realizing  that  we  were  one  year  nearer  the  finish  and  had  no 
time  to  waste. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  time  to  glance  at  some  of  our  members  and  see 
who  constitutes  our  class. 

I  will  put  all  the  names  in  a  hat,  shake  them  well  and  draw  a  few. 

Who  is  the  first?  Jas.  A.  Robertson,  A.B.,  the  man  who  will  have  two 
degrees  and  two  professions,  and  these  two  professions  "Jimmy"  has  hard  work 
to  separate.  You  see  he  is  a  ball  player  and  he  can  hardly  tell  the  difference 
between  a  relay  station  of  the    nervous  system  and  a  base  on  the  ball  diamond. 
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As  an  imitator  of  the  vaudeville  artists  he  is  without  an  equal,  his  performances 
being  gratis  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  class. 

Next  we  draw  David  Burr  Thompson,  the  Father  of  the  Class.  "Tommy" 
was  very  unfortunate  in  having  been  born  with  very  little  hair  on  his  head,  and 
since  that  memorable  date  it  has  not  materially  increased,  so  that  the  least 
draught  in  the  room  will  send  "Tommy"  scurrying  around  to  close  all  the 
windows. 

Number  three  is  Abraham  Sternhartz. 

Now  there  is  one  good  student  extractor — in  fact,  it  was  intimated  to  Dr. 
Nolan  that  he  would  have  to  look  to  his  laurels,  as  he  had  a  formidable  rival 
in  "Dr.  Subsequently." 

Herman  Harold  Epstein.  If  there  was  one  thing  that  "Harry"  knew  better 
than  another  it  was  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  he  was  just  as  apt  to  tell  us  all  about 
it  when  the  quiz  was  on  muscles  as  he  was  to  answer  the  question  asked. 

Beatrice  Cordelia  Fairchild,  commonly  called  "Little  Sunbeam,"  a  title  given 
that  fair  lady  in  her  Freshman  year.  This  is  a  pet  name  as  well  as  a  descrip- 
tive one,  for  she  is  generally  seen  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  which  is,  however, 
sometimes  replaced  by  a  look  of  indignation,  accompanied  by  a  reprimand,  when 
some  reckless  member  commits  a  daring  act  of  depradation. 

Next  we  draw  Elwood  Arnold  Curtis.  "Elwood"  is  a  good  friend  to  us 
all,  always  "on  the  job"  to  take  our  orders  and  make  prompt  deliveries.  Many 
a  tear  was  shed  when  it  was  learned  that  he  would  not  stay  within  the  boundary 
of  New  York  State,  but  as  soon  as  he  graduated  would  sail  across  the  waters 
to  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  where  the  fair  face  of  a  kind-hearted  lady  awaited  him, 
and  in  the  wilds  of  Central  Pennsylvania  he  would  seek  his  fortune,  and,  like 
all  men  of  adventurous  spirit,  we  wish  him  well. 

Peter  Bay — "Little  Peter"  we  call  him,  because  he  weighs  about  220  pounds 
and  stands  about  6  feet  2  inches  in  his  ordinary  shoes. 

From  one  extreme  to  another,  Wm.  Raphael  Leaf,  who,  when  his  chest  is 
expanded  and  head  up,  has  the  magnificent  height  of  about  5  feet. 

Next  we  draw  Corydon  Palmer,  Ph.B.,  the  Seventh  Regiment  idol  and 
"fiddle"  maker.  "Cordy"  can  tell  more  about  making  a  violin  than  he  can  about 
the  physiological  action  and  therapeutics  of  cocaine. 

Edwin  Merrill  Graham,  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Blank,  Blank  &  Gra- 
ham, brokers  and  members  of  the  stock  exchange.  The  glare  of  the  almighty 
dollar  of  Wall  Street  had  more  attraction  for  him  than  his  green  leather-bound 
sectional  anatomies ;  also  the  Southern  climate  was  much  better  for  his  health 
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than  the  bacteria-laden  atmosphere  of  New  York  City,  and  as  a  consequence 
"Eddy"  was  often  found  absent  at  roll-call. 

James  Deane  Street.  At  about  three  minutes  of  the  close  of  the  hour 
"Jimmy"  was  usually  the  center  of  attraction,  every  one  trying  to  get  his  atten- 
tion to  hurry  the  "buzzer."  You  see  it  was  up  to  him  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  lecturer  to  the  fact  that  his  time  limit  was  up. 

Irving  Jacob  Ballin.  It  seemed  to  be  up  to  our  friend  Robertson  to  look 
after  "Irvie"  and  keep  him  in  line  and  to  severely  chastise  him  if  necessary ; 
but  with  all  his  care,  "Irvie"  would  blush  when  he  got  twisted  in  the  origin  and 
insertion  of  a  muscle. 

Harry  Tenison  Deane.  Harry  is  noted  for  his  good  looks  and  talking 
ability.  It  has  been  said  that  Harry  sets  his  mouth  a-going  and  then  walks 
away  and  leaves  it.    As  an  authority  on  chickens  and  horses  he  has  few  equals. 

Well,  so  much  for  a  few  of  our  class,  and  now  for  a  few  facts. 

The  prosthetic  work  of  the  Junior  year  was  under  the  supervision  of  H.  G. 
Nolan,  D.D.S.,  and  Dr.  Herbert  Haigh  gave  us  slips  for  infirmary  work. 

We  had  very  little  class  organization  in  this  year,  as  there  was  practically 
no  business  in  which  the  class  as  a  body  was  interested.  The  President  and 
Vice-President  were  E.  A.  Curtis  and  J.  D.  Street,  respectively. 

The  Faculty  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Jacob  A.  Finley;  honorable 
mention,  Max  A.  Wolfson.  The  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  thesis  on  Suppura- 
tion to  Beatrice  C.  Fairchild. 

During  the  vacation  of  "  '07"  we  had  the  great  misfortune  to  lose  one  of 
our  most  respected  professors,  Dr.  John  I.  Hart,  who  held  the  chair  of  Opera- 
tive Dentistry.  Dr.  Hart  was  a  man  of  high  professional  rank  and  well  liked 
by  the  students,  and  his  death  was  lamented  by  all. 

During  this  same  vacation  also  occurred  the  death  of  Francis  Joseph  Do- 
herty,  one  of  our  classmates. 

Our  ranks  for  the  year  were  increased  by  the  addition  of  Dr.  A.  Wolff, 
A.  T.  Runde,  M.  A.  Pinco,  O.  Knoth,  P.  Bay,  and  H.  T.  Deane. 

The  year  ended  for  our  class  May  29,  1907. 

At  about  the  same  old  time,  in  the  same  old  place,  we  congregated  after 
another,  our  last  vacation,  and  began  our  final  year's  work. 

We  knew  we  had  three  sets  of  "exams."  to  face  this  year — Mid-Terms, 
Finals,  and  the  State  Board— so  we  started  off  from  the  very  first  with  a  thorough 
determination  not  to  "flunk"  the  year.     We  had  a  lot  of  work  to  cover,  the  new 
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Senior  work,  a  review  of  the  Freshman  and  Junior  years,  even  including  His- 
tology for  the  third  time. 

We  also  hajd  a  new  man  in  the  chair  of  Operative  Dentistry,  Dr.  Arthur  L. 
Swift,  and  a  radical  change  in  both  lecture-room  and  infirmary  ideas. 

A  repetition  of  part  of  our  Junior  requirements  came  again  this  year  in 
the  form  of  a  State  Board  silver  plate,  a  piece  of  mechanical  construction  which 
required  hours  of  hard  work  and  sleepless  nights. 

Again  Dr.  Nolan  looked  after  our  prosthetic  work  and  taught  us  the  art 
of  administering  soemnoforme  and  extraction  of  teeth. 

Our  infirmary  requirements  of  twenty-five  gold  fillings  were  superintended 
by  Gerald  Montgomery  West,  A.M.,  D.D.S. 

Numerous  special  lectures  befell  our  lot  this  year,  under  the  headings  of 
Anaesthesia,"  "Crown  and  Bridge  Work,"  "Orthodontia,"  "Prophylaxis  and  Hy- 
giene," "Fractures  and  Dislocations,"  "Porcelain  Inlays,"  and  "General  Dental 
Practice." 

The  Class  of  '08  adopted  a  new  class  pin,  designed  by  Ellis  Ratner,  dis- 
tinctive of  the  class  of  this  year:  an  acorn,  the  college  emblem,  surrounded  by 
a  wreath  of  oak  leaves  bearing  the  figures  '08. 

Class  organization  came  early,  Dr.  Alex.  Wolff  being  elected  President; 
A.  T.  Runde,  First  Vice-President ;  J.  A.  Finley,  Second  Vice-President  ;•  H.  T, 
Deane,  Secretary ;  Miss  B.  Cohen,  Treasurer,,  and  I.  J.  Ballin,  Editor. 

The  Valedictory  was  awarded  to  Elwood  A.  Curtis. 

Our  enrollment  was  again  somewhat  enlarged  this  year  by  the  matriculation 
of  students  from  other  colleges  and  from  the  preceding  class,  bringing  our  total 
number  up  to  an  even  54,  every  one  of  whom  we  hope  to  see  in  cap  and  gown 
at  the  commencement  in  Mendelssohn  Hall  on  the  night  of  May  25,  1908. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  PROFESSOR  JOHN  I.  HART 


BY   BEATRICE   C.    FAIRCHILD,    08. 


IN  selecting  me  to  write  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  our  dear  and  much  beloved 
friend,  teacher  and  adviser,  Dr.  John  I.  Hart,  my  colleagues  have  placed 
upon  me  a  difficult  task.  It  is  easy  for  me  to  write  a  sketch  of  his  life,  but 
difficult  for  me  to  pay  tribute  and  homage  enough  to  the  character  of  him  who 
has  just  passed  from  among  us. 

Dr.  Hart  was  born  in  New  York  City,  August  7,  1865.  He  was  the  son 
of  Harriet  and  Benjamin  I.  Hart. 

He  received  his  education  at  the  Columbia  Grammar  School,  having  gradu- 
ated from  there  in  1881.  He  entered  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry  in 
1884  and  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  in  1886.  Later  he  became  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Operative  Dentistry,  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  at  the  College 
of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  of  Xew  York,  which  position  he  still  occupied  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

To  the  students  of  the  class  of  1908,  of  the  College  of  Dental  and  Oral 
Surgery,  the  name  of  Dr.  John  I.  Hart  will  always  be  remembered  with  love 
and  affection.  That  our  Divine  and  Heavenly  Father  has  seen  fit  to  take  from 
us  our  firm  friend,  wise  counsellor  and  patient  teacher  is  a  note  of  pathos  in 
our  college  course ;  but  the  spirit  of  him  who  did  so  much  to  place  the  institu- 
tion on  its  present  foundation  will  always  remain  as  a  guiding  star  for  us  to 
follow.  It  will  assist  us  over  the  rough  places  and  encourage  us  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  best  work.  We  will  always  remember,  with  the  deepest 
admiration,  the  upright,  manly  character,  the  true  courtesy,  the  loving  sympathy, 
the  sweetness  of  disposition  and  the  faithful  friendship  of  our  much  esteemed 
professor,  Dr.  John  I.  Hart. 

Dr.  Hart  filled  several  positions  of  great  importance.  He  was  President 
of  the  First  District  Dental  Society  for  two  terms :  President  of  the  Odontolog- 
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ical  Society  for  two  terms ;  Treasurer  of  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  several  terms ;  and  later  he  was  the  Vice-President  and  President  of 
the  same  society.  At  his  death  he  was  the  President  of  the  National  Association 
of  Dental  Faculties,  being  the  youngest  man  who  ever  occupied  this  chair.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Dentaire  Internationale  and  the  Interstate  Dental  (Fra- 
ternity ;  also,  he  was  a  much  beloved  member  of  the  Delta  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity. 
He  contributed  much  dental  literature  to  the  dental  magazines,  among  his  papers 
being  "Minute  Structure  of  Dentine"  to  the  Dental  Cosmos  in  1891,  and  "Care 
of  the  Teeth  from  Two  to  Twelve  Years  of  Age"  in  Information  in  1900. 

Dr.  Hart's  personality,  ambition  and  investigating  mind  are  the  traits  that 
placed  him  among  those  in  the  first  rank  of  his  chosen  walk  in  life.  The  example 
of  rectitude  which  he  set  has  had  a  marked  influence,  not  only  upon  those  who 
studied  under  him,  but  upon  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

That  Dr.  John  I.  Hart  lived  and  was  interested  in  our  welfare  is  an  incen- 
tive to  us,  in  itself,  to  do  the  best  we  can  in  his  beloved  profession. 


FRANCIS  J.  DOHERTY 


DEATH  has  deprived  our  class  of  one  of  its  members  in  the  person  of 
Francis  J.  Doherty.  He  was  a  quiet  fellow,  and  therefore  not  well  known 
to  many  of  us,  but  those  of  us  who  enjoyed  his  friendship  knew  him  to  have 
the  kindliest  of  dispositions,  a  generous  mind  and  altogether  a  fine,  manly, 
straightforward  character.     Let  us  not  forget  him. 
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VALEDICTORY    BY   ELWOOD    A.    CURTIS. 


GENERAL  GARFIELD  was  once  asked,  when  a.  young  boy,  what  he  meant 
to  be;  he  answered:  "First  of  all  I  must  make  myself  a  man;  if  I  do 
not  succeed  in  that  I  can  succeed  in  nothing."  There  lies  the  secret— this 
making  of  a  man.  What  does  it  consist  of?  Is  it  the  gradual  growth  through 
so  many  years  to  a  certain  standard  weight  with  a  development  more  or  less 
perfect  in  mind  and  character?  Ah!  no,  not  in  these  enlightened  times.-  While 
all  that  is  good  and  necessary,  it  goes  but  a  little  way  toward  making  a  man. 

Now,  what  are  the  requisites  necessary  for  the  making  of  a  Dentist?  Is 
it  only  necessary  for  him  to  go  before  the  State  Board  of  Regents  and  acquire 
a  certain  standard  necessary  to  give  him  the  required  sixty  counts  and  then  pre- 
sent himself  six  days  in  a  week  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  for  three  long 
years,  at  some  reputable  dental  college  where  he  is  taught  the  origin,  insertion, 
nerve  and  blood  supply  of  every  muscle  in  the  body,  a  minute  description  of 
every  bone,  from  the  Os.  Calcis  down  in  your  foot  to  the  Frontal  on  the  top 
of  your  head,  and  the  compatabilities  and  incompatabilities  of  Materia  Medica, 
and  the  host  of  other  things  that  have  been  presented  us  for  consideration  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years?  While  it  is  true  that  all  this  knowledge  is  good  and 
a  thorough  understanding  of  these  details  even  necessary,  there  are  other  things 
just  as  essential  which  are  not  found  in  the  curriculum  of  any  dental  college. 

First,  there  must  be  inborn  a  germ  of  talent  which  may  be  trained  to  grow, 
to  send  its  shoots  this  way  and  that,  to  take  to  itself  whatever  is  worthy  of  its 
attention,  to  assimilate  it  and  stamp  it  all  with  the  mark  of  that  character  which 
aspires  to  and  is  satisfied  with  the  highest  and  the  best. 

As  our  instruments,  designed  for  different  kinds  of  work,  must  have  dif- 
,  ferent  qualities,  different  tempers,  but  each  must  be  perfect  for  its  own  work, 
so  men  are  trained  and  tempered  in  the  hand  of  Providence  by  varied  and  di- 
verse experiences  to  acquire  form  and  a  perfect  development  each  in  his  own 
sphere. 

It  is  but  a  truism  to  say  that  from  nothing,  nothing  can  come.    There  must 
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be  the  inborn  power,  the  mustard  seed  of  genius,  or  there  can  be  nothing  but 
littleness.     Given  the  small  talent,  then  greatness  is  but  the  child  of  inspiration. 

To  quote  Professor  Sanger,  "Dentistry  is  an  exact  science."  We  are  given 
a  certain  condition  and  we  are  to  remedy  that  condition  in  the  best  manner 
possible.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  think  that  in  our  short  experience  in  college  we 
have  become  familiar  with  all  the  phases  of  our  profession,  and  the  man  or 
woman  who  has  not  mechanical  ability  enough — for  to  my  mind  Dentistry  is 
but  a  high  branch  of  mechanics — or  has  not  talent  or  genius  enough  to  figure 
out  his  or  her  own  salvation,  that  man  or  woman  has  made  a  grave  error  in 
taking  up  the  study  of  Dentistry. 

A  man  who  has  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  dental  college  may  show  you  a 
beautiful  set  of  artificial  teeth  he  has  made,  or  a  barber  or  blacksmith,  or  even 
a  child,  may  pull  a  tooth ;  but  Dentistry  along  these  lines  is  a  matter  of  history. 
Just  think  of  the  vast  field  opened  to  us  in  the  application  of  the  gold  or  porce- 
lain inlay  or  in  the  greatest  of  all  fields,  perhaps,  oral  prophylaxis.  Fellow 
classmates,  we  have  taken  up  a  profession  which  is  as  yet  but  in  its  infancy, 
and  now,  that  we  are  about  to  be  conferred  with  the  right  to  start  out  for  our- 
selves, let  us  try  with  all  the  power  and  might  which  God  has  given  us  to 
further  the  interests  of  our  profession  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  granted  to  us. 
Always  endeavoring  to  lift  it  from  the  lower  plane  of  barter  and  trade  to  the 
infinitely  higher  level  of  a  profession. 

Two  dentists  work  side  by  side.  One  thinks  most  of  what  he  must  do  and 
spends  much  time  and  energy  in  planning  how  he  may  work  the  fewest  hours 
for  the  most  pay.  He  remains  at  his  chair  and  moves  no  higher  up.  The  other 
has  been  touched  by  that  mystic  spark  of  genius.  His  days  are  spent  in  thought, 
his  nights  in  study,  and  the  world  soon  welcomes  a  Snow,  a  Taggart,  a  William 
Carr,  or  a  John  I.  Hart. 

Wise  and  apt  is  Cicero's  remark  that,  "He  has  known  of  men  becoming 
great  by  natural  ability  without  education  more  often  than  by  education  without 
natural  ability,  but  when  these  two  are  united  great  results  appear." 

The  world  has  had  its  physicians,  its  surgeons,  and  its  dentists  who  rose 
to  prominence  and  power  step  by  step,  each  promotion  following  in  regular 
order.  These  are  not  what  we  call  men  of  destiny.  They  are  simply  men  of 
the  times.  They  were  men  whose  career  had  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end,  rounding  off  a  life — full  it  may  be  of  exciting  events,  but  comprehensible, 
simple,  clear,  and  complete. 

The  inspired  men  are  fewer.     Whence  they  come,  when  and  how  they  re- 
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ceive  their  power  and  by  what  rule  they  live,  move  and  have  their  being,  we 
cannot  see.  These  lives  rise  from  shadows ;  they  go  out  in  mist.  They  come, 
they  perform  their  duty  and  pass  away,  leaving  a  memory  half  mortal,  half 
myth.  They  seem  to  be  the  product  of  some  special  creation  fitted  to  do  some 
special  work  and  then  to  pass  off  the  stage  of  time  as  men  whose  work  is 
finished.  These  qualities  were  not  acquired  by  any  process  of  training  or  by 
any  knowledge  obtained  from  books,  but  were  gifts  of  Nature  upon  them,  her 
favored  sons. 

As  the  diamond  is  often  found  amid  unpromising  surroundings,  and  may 
seem  to  be  born  to  "blush  unseen,"  so  may  we  of  the  Class  of  1908,  who  are 
about  to  go  out  in  the  broad  field  of  our  labors,  perhaps  amid  unpromising  sur- 
roundings, have  hidden  somewhere  among  us  the  ability  to  give  our  chosen 
profession  something  which  posterity  may  thank  us  for.  At  least  it  is  given  to 
all  of  us  to  be  upright  and  honorable  in  all  our  dealings  with  the  public,  giving 
the  best  of  our  ability  and  time  to  those  who  come  under  our  care. 

Surely  they  w-ho  have  strewn  the  violets,  reap  the  corn, 
And  draw  new  furrows  'neath  the  healthy  morn, 
And  plant  the  great  hereafter  in  the  new'. 
Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

To  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  our  honored  guests  who  have  been  so 
good  as  to  favor  the  Class  of  1908  by  their  presence  here  this  evening,  on 
behalf  of  the  class  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  any  trouble  you  may  have  been  put 
to  in  coming  here,  and  for  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me  in  listening  to  the 
efforts  of  a  young  man  who  realizes  he  has  yet  much  to  learn,  although,  to  speak 
the  truth,  my  remarks  have  not  been  for  you  but  for  my  brother  and  sister 
classmates ;  but,  if  you  have  derived  any  pleasure  from  them,  I  am  pleased. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  you  the  Class  of  1908  is  indebted 
for  its  very  existence  as  a  class.  We  must  thank  you,  and  are  forever  your 
debtors  for  the  opportunity  you  have  given  us  to  study  and  for  the  thorough 
course  and  training  we  have  received  during  our  three  years'  work. 

You  have  raised  the  standard  of  our  Alma  Mater  until  now  we  may  truth- 
fully say  we  have  graduated  from  a  college  second  to  none  in  the  whole  country. 
At  present  you  are  spending  no  end  of  time  and  money  toward  the  construction 
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of  a  new  college  building,  the  plans  of  which  have  already  been  accepted.  It 
is  the  one  great  regret  of  our  class  that  we  are  not  the  first  to  graduate  from 
this  new  building,  but  be  assured  you  have  the  most  hearty  support  and  very 
best  wishes  of  the  Class  of  1908  in  this  your  noble  undertaking. 

To  you,  members  of  the  Junior  Class,  who,  a  year  from  now,  will  have 
taken  our  places  here,  let  me  say  your  Senior  year  will  pass  all  too  quickly  for 
the  work  that  must  be  done,  and  it  behooves  you  to  work  with  all  sincerity  lest 
you  be  found  wanting  at  the  end.  We,  the  Class  of  1908,  w^h  you  all  success, 
and  while  you  will  never  be  able  to  attain  to  the  high  standard  of  perfection 
that  we  have  set,  you  should  at  least  try  to  approach  it  as  nearly  as  possible,  and 
we  wish  you  luck. 

Members  of  the  Faculty,  you  have  seen  classes  come  and  go  and  have,  no 
doubt,  become  more  or  less  callous  to  this  saying  "good-bye" ;  but  with  us  it  is 
different.  We  feel  as  if  we  were  losing  very  dear  friends,  for  never  again  will 
it  be  permitted  us  to  go  to  you  for  consultation  and  advice  as  student  to  pro- 
fessor; but,  from  now  on,  we  will  meet  you  as  man  to  man,  as  one  professional 
man  meets  another.  Many  times  your  ways  have  seemed  hard  and  your  de- 
cisions unfair,  but  as  we  look  back  over  the  last  three  years  it  is  easily  seen  it 
was  all  for  our  own  good.  Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty,  let  me  thank  you  and 
your  associates  for  all  your  earnest  endeavor  in  our  behalf,  and  we  assure  you 
the  Class  of  1908,  as  a  whole  and  individually,  will  endeavor  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  to  show  you  that  your  seed  has  been  sown  on  fertile  ground. 

Fellow-classmates,  these  "good-byes"  do  come  hard,  don't  they?  I  know 
we  have  all  said  many  times  how  happy  we  would  be  when  our  college  days 
were  all  over;  and  now  they  are  all  over;  from  now  on  we  are  Alumni.  It 
seems  but  a  short  while  ago  that  we  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  Freshman 
Laboratory,  where  our  friendship  for  each  other  first  began.  Day  after  day 
has  seen  that  friendship  grow  until  now  we  are  just  one  big,  happy  family. 
To-night  our  ways  diverge  again,  and,  while  it  is  true,  our  life  lines  may  cross 
more  or  less  often  in  the  future,  never  again  will  we  meet  as  we  so  often  have 
met  in  the  lecture-rooms — the  lecture-rooms  which  are  so  conducive  to  friend- 
ship and  good  fellowship,  but  which,  alas !  are  so  soon  forgotten  in  our  sterner 
labors  in  the  world  without.  Perhaps  some  of  you  I  may  never  see  again,  and 
-I  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity  of  bidding  you  all  farewell,  and  wish  you 
all,  each  and  every  one  of  you,  all  the  success  and  happiness  one  man  may  wish 
his  fellow-men. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 
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SALIENT  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  FOR  THE 
PRACTITIONER  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY 


A   SYNOPSIS   BY   S.   ORMOND   GOLDAN,   M.D. 

Lecturer  on  Anaesthetics  and  Physical  Diagnosis,  College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  New  York  City  ; 

Fellow  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  American  Medical  Association;  College  Physicians  and 

Surgeons;  Columbia  University,  New  York,  Licentiate  University  of  the  State  of  New  Y'ork; 

Licentiate  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey;  The  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 

New  York;  Medical  Association  of  the  Greater  City  of  New  Y'ork;  Physicians 

Mutual  Aid  Association;  The  Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Etc. 


WHILE  considerably  more  than  fifty  years  has  elapsed  since  the  discovery 
of  anaesthetics,  the  subject  still  occupies  an  almost  obscure  position  in 
most  medical  and  dental  colleges  with  but  few  exceptions,  one  of  which,  The 
New  York  College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  offers  lectures  and  practical 
demonstrations  as  features  in  its  curriculum. 

Ancasthetics  in  use  at  the  present  day  arc: 
Nitrous  Oxid  Gas. 
Ether. 
Chloroform. 

Hyper-volatile  anaesthetics: 

A.  Ethyl  Chloride.  -v 

B.  Narcotile. 

C.  Soemnoforme. 

D.  Ethyl  Bromide. 

No  one  anaesthetic  should  ever  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  but 
selected  according  to  the  needs  of  the  case  in  hand. 

We  have  therefore  different  methods  of  anaesthetization  at  our  command : 

1.  Nitrous  Oxid  Gas — Air.     For  minor  surgery,  including  oral  operations. 

2.  Nitrous  Oxid  Gas — Ether.     For  general  surgical  narcosis,  also  major 
and  minor  oral  operations. 

3.  Ether  (alone) — Air  restriction  (proper)  method,  the  same  as  for  2. 

4.  Ether  (alone)  open  (improper)  method,  same  as  2. 
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5.  Chloroform — Open  method;  only  method  used  for  major  surgery,  never 
should  be  used  for  extraction  of  teeth. 

6.  Chloroform — Ether  method,  for  major  surgery. 

7.  Ether — Chloroform  method,  for  major  surgery. 

8.  Gas — Ether — Chloroform  method,  for  major  surgery. 

9.  Nitrous  Oxid  Gas — Oxygen  method,  for  major  and  minor  surgery  and 
any  oral  operation  of  short  duration. 

10.  The  Hyper-volatile  Anaesthetics,  A.,  B.,  C,  D.  methods,  similar  to  Ni- 
trous Oxid  and  used  in  the  same  class  of  cases. 

11.  Either  of  agents  mentioned  in  10  to  precede  Ether,  as  with  Nitrous  Oxid. 

12.  Mixtures  of  anaesthetics,  as  A.,  C,  E.,  etc.,  need  only  be  mentioned  to 
be  condemned. 

When  undertaking  an  anaesthesia  narcosis  the  following  factors  should 
always  be  considered : 

1.  Safety. 

2.  Results  of  the  physical  examination  of  the  patient. 

3.  Nature  of  the  operation. 

4.  Convenience. 

5.  Economy. 

Safety. — While  this  factor  is  of  prime  importance  in  anaesthesia  it  is  fre- 
quently ignored — this  is  particularly  true  in  certain  parts  of  Europe  where  chloro- 
form is  used  for  the  extraction  of  teeth ;  here  both  convenience  and  economy  are 
taken  to  the  sacrifice  of  safety — result,  many  fatalities  from  simple  tooth  ex- 
traction. Why  chloroform  is  particularly  lethal  in  extraction  of  teeth  we  shall 
state  more  fully  presently. 

Results  of  Physical  Examination  of  Patient. — While  extraction  of  teeth  is 
done  generally  regardless  of  the  condition  of  the  patient,  many  oral  operations 
of  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time  require  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
patient — we  can  elucidate  this  by  example — for  instance :  We  have  an  operation 
for  resection;  the  patient  has  a  marked  pathological  lesion  of  the  circulatory 
apparatus — an  aneurism — also  renal  involvement.  Abstractly  nitrous  oxid  would 
be  selected  as  the  safest  anaesthetic,  but  this  would  be  impossible;  first,  from 
the  nature  of  the  operation  it  could  not  be  used,  as  anaesthesia  would  be  only 
transient,  and  for  this  operation  we  require  profound  narcosis  continuously. 
Our  anaesthetic  of  second  choice  would  be  the  next  in  safety — ether — but  ether 
increases  arterial  tension.  We  wish  to  avoid  this  feature,  which  may  be  said 
also  of  nitrous  oxid.     Ether  is  generally  regarded  as  unsafe  in  renal  lesions. 
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My  personal  opinion  is,  if  properly  administered,  it  is  not  more  serious  in  these 
cases  than  is  chloroform.  We  are  therefore  obliged,  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration, to  select  chloroform  as  the  agent  for  anaesthesia;  while  in  an  ab- 
stract sense  not  the  safest,  it  is  the  safest  agent  in  this  particular  case;  and  for 
another  reason,  in  oral  operations  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  venous  oozing  as  much 
as  possible.     Chloroform  causes  this  far  less  than  both  nitrous  oxid  and  ether. 

Nature  of  the  Operation. — This  is  considered  in  the  foregoing,  to  which 
the  reader  may  refer. 

Convenience — Economy. — These  may  be  considered  together.  Chloroform 
may  be  said  to  be  the  most  convenient  as  well  as  the  most  economical  anaes- 
thetic— practically  no  apparatus  is  necessary  in  administering  it.  The  quantity 
used  is  so  small,  the  cost  so  infinitesimal,  probably  explains  its  frequent  use  in 
certain  localities  for  extraction  of  teeth. 

We  have  a  very  recent  example  of  convenience  in  the  use  of  anaesthetics 
in  dental  extractions,  i.e.,  Ethyl  Chloride,  Narcotile  and  Soemnoforme.  All 
these  agents  are  used  extensively ;  the  claim  has  been  made  that  they  are  the 
safest  anaesthetics.  I  would  warn  my  readers  against  accepting  this  statement 
without  question.  It  requires  many  thousands  of  administrations  to  determine 
the  safety  of  any  anaesthetic.  Deaths  have  been  laid  to  each  and  all  of  these 
anaesthetics.  While  perfectly  just  to  claim  that  not  the  anaesthetic  but  inex- 
perience was  the  real  cause  of  the  untoward  accident,  this  same  defence  may 
be  made  for  all  other  anaesthetics  as  well.  These  latter  agents  are  said  to  be 
more  economical  than  nitrous  oxid.  This  is  not  actually  so,  as  it  requires  but 
from  three  to  five  gallons  to  induce  anaesthesia  with  gas  costing  from  six  to 
ten  cents — this,  of  course,  by  permitting  the  patient  to  breathe  back  and  forth 
into  the  gas  bag — a  perfectly  safe  method  for  short  narcosis — producing  anaes- 
thesia with  a  combination  of  nitrous  oxid  and  carbon  dioxid.  With  the  hyper- 
volatile  anaesthetics  from  3  to  5  c.c.  is  required,  costing  from  eight  to  fifteen 
cents  per  anaesthesia. 

Regarding  Posture. — While  nitrous  oxid  can  be  administered  in  the  re- 
cumbent or  semi-recumbent  position,  it  is  most  convenient  to  give  it  in  the  sit- 
ting position.  Ether  may  be  given  in  any  position  most  convenient  to  the  anaes- 
thetist or  operator.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  give  ether  in  the  sitting  posture ;  this 
is  not  generally  known.  It  can  be  used  in  dental  extractions  as  well  as  major 
oral  operations.  Chloroform  should  always,  without  exception,  be  administered 
in  the  recumbent  position  and  no  other.  We  have  said  chloroform  is  particu- 
larly dangerous  in  tooth  extraction — there  are  several  reasons  why  this  is  so. 
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Chloroform  is  a  vaso  motor  paralysant.  Recumbency  tends  to  overcome  this, 
the  sitting  position  tends  to  induce  it.  In  extracting  teeth  with  chloroform 
there  is  a  tendency  to  the  development  of  abnormal  reflex  action  through  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves,  causing  instantaneous  cardiac  paralysis.  Hence,  if  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said,  anyone  should  be  unwise  enough  to  use  chloroform  to 
extract  teeth,  be  sure  to  profoundly  anaesthetise  the  patient  before  operating. 
More  deaths  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  chloroform  in  the  dental  chair  than 
from  any  other  cause. 

Mixtures  of  anaesthetics  are  generally  to  be  condemned.  To  use  first  one 
anaesthetic,  then  follow  it  with  another,  as,  for  instance,  first  nitrous  oxid,  then 
ether,  then  chloroform,  is  not  mixing  the  different  agents  together  before  in- 
halation. Using  first  one  anaesthetic,  then  another,  is  a  most  generally  useful 
and  admirable  procedure. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated:  If  we  were  limited  to  any  one  anaesthetic 
we  would  select  ether  as  being  the  most  generally  useful  of  all  anaesthetics  as 
well  as  the  safest,  when  the  entire  range  of  surgery,  both  major  and  minor,  is 
proving  finger,  directs  us,  when  considered  from  all  viewpoints. 

57  West  74th  St. 


OUR   FACULTY 


BY   BENJAMIN   MORROWITZ. 


I.     I  am  the  Dean, 

As  you  all  know. 
My  name  is  Carr, 
I  hold  the  dough. 

II.     I'm  Registrar, 

Known  to  you  all. 
My  name  is  Ford, 

"More  money,"  I  bawl. 

III.  I'm  the  Secretary, 

I  know  you  all. 

My  name  is  Russell, 
I  boss  you  all. 

IV.  I  am  the  Chemist, 

In  stature  small. 
But  large  in  brain, 
I  know  it  all. 

Y.     I'm  the  Mechanic, 

I  have  little  adventure, 
As  my  name  is  Sanger, 

When  I  make  a  full  denture. 

VI.     I'm  the  Operator, 

As  you  should  know. 
My  name  is  Swift, 
I'm   the   whole   show. 
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E.   R.   AND   I.   J.    B. 


Abelson. — When  there  is  nothing  to  tell,  there  is  little  to  be  told. 
.     Ballin. — Constantly  smiling,  showing  that  he  is  at  peace  with  the  world. 

Bay. — He  has  the  same  world-weary  look  in  his  eyes  that  the  dog  had  that  I 
saw  the  other  day,  shivering  in  the  rain,  on  the  street  corner. 

Blum. — Get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand  and  stand  between  two  church- 
women. 

Brown. — He  is  overfat  with  feeding  and  with  jollity. 

Cohen. — Bashful  but  bright. 

Cary. — Wise  in  the  ways  of  man  and  the  world. 

Curtis. — Just  the  kind  of  a  man  to  make  a  successful  dentist. 

Cigal. — Did  you  say  you  were  a  soldier? 

Dean. — The  DeWolf  Hopper  of  our  class. 

Dobrina. — Speak  up,  little  lady;  your  thoughts  are  greater  than  your  voice. 

Epstein. — Hail  fellow — well  met. 

Fairchild. — Don't  interrupt  the  lady  when  she  is  talking. 

Finley. — As  proper  a  man  as  one  may  meet  on  a  summer's  day. 

E.  Gottlieb. — He  slumps  into  his  seat,  and  there  he  sticks. 

P.  Gottlieb. — That's  right,  Philip — why  should  anyone  worry? 

Graham. — Of  Palm  Beach  and  Washington. 

Gronin. — If  I  were  King,  my  cigarette  would  be  Premier. 

Knoth. — This  man  is  of  wonderful  calmness,  vigor,  beauty  of  person.     He 
drinks  water  only. 

Komenetz. — Aggressive  and  isolated. 

Kamenetzky. — I  know  there  are  no  women  as  intelligent  as  the  Russian 
women,  but  please  say  it  in  a  lower  tone. 

Leaf. — A  very  busy  little  man. 

Landau. — Thy  modesty's  a  cradle  to  thy  merit. 

Lipschitz. — Those  who  came  late  among  us  are  no  less  welcome  therefor. 
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Morrowitz. — There's  a  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft  to  keep  watch 
for  the  life  of  Ben. 

Marbach. — Ripe  in  wisdom  was  he,  but  patient  and  pleasing  and  childlike. 

May. — I  have  often  regretted  my  speech,  but  never  my  silence. 

Moss. — A  man  of  mystery,  never  in  the  lime-light. 

Neech. — The  staidest  and  steadiest  of  Frenchmen. 

Orloff. — Meagre  his  looks — sharp  misery  has  worn  him  to  the  bones. 

Palmer. — I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  man. 

Peckelman. — Sleepy?     No,  just  lazy. 

Robertson. — His  nice  blue  eyes  are  the  windows  of  his  soul. 

Rockow. — At  one  period  of  my  life  I  was  much  devoted  to  the  fair  sex, 
but  now,  dentistry  will  take  my  attention. 

Runde. — He  treads  so  softly,  one  never  knows  when  he  is  coming. 

Reich. — He  never  harms  anyone. 

Ratner. — He  wants  what  he  wants,  when  he  wants  it. 

Rubin. — Sit  straight  and  unwrinkle  your  brow. 

Street. — Always  in  the  college.     How  can  a  Street  be  in  a  college? 

Sternhartz. — The  walking  dictionary. 

Sheerer. — He  knows  his  business,  and  he  minds  it. 

Shapiro. — Reizendes  Madchen— nicht  wahr  ? 

Sternberg. — A  good-hearted  fellow,  with  a  voice  like  a  buzz-saw. 

Soloff. — A  cool  bluffer. 

Thompson. — The  world  is  too  small  for  me,  boys.    Come,  all  confide  in  me. 

Wolff. — Not  only  one  of  the  brightest,  but  one  of  the  best  types  of  student 
one  would  care  to  meet. 

Wolfsohn. — What  is  your  opinion  on  the  subject? 

Walkind. — A  quiet  girl,  not  devoid  of  fun. 
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CLASS  PROPHECY 


THE  future  of  some  of  us  is  already  so  clearly  shown,  that  it  is  almost  demon- 
strating the  axiomatic  to  state  what  some  of  us  shall  become.  Of  course, 
we  all  expect  to  be  dentists,  but  many  men  have  distinct  aptitude  for  things  not 
concerned  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  chief  work,  and  we  are,  in  that  respect, 
no  different  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Now,  who  would  deny  that  Abelson, 
who  is  always  cutting,  is  capable  of  developing  into  a  tailor  or  a  barber,  or  that 
Ballin,  who  often  conducts  his  class  under  the  noses  of  the  Faculty,  is  already 
a  competent  French  teacher?  No  one  would  deny  it,  except,  perhaps,  Ratner, 
because  he  is  a  kicker ;  and  even  he  is  an  example  of  the  very  idea  he  might 
refute,  for,  in  his  role  of  kicker,  he  would  make  an  excellent  football  player. 
He  has  also  other  talents,  however,  as  anyone  who  sees  his  clever  drawings  in 
this  book  will  agree. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  were  several  of  the  class  to  band  together  after 
graduation  to  form  a  theatrical  company  for  appearance  in  vaudeville.  Miss 
Fairchild  would  be  the  monologist,  Robertson  the  mimic,  and  P.  Gottlieb  the 
singer  of  sentimental  songs. 

There  are  two  who  could  easily  earn  a  living  in  the  circus :  Bay  would 
make  a  jolly  giant,  and  Brown,  being  heavy  and  round  as  well  as  being  a 
violinist,  would  be  an  excellent  fiddling  fat  man. 

Neech  is  more  or  less  of  an  enigma,  as  he  looks  Irish,  acts  French,  and 
is  English,  a  prophecy  in  his  case  is  too  difficult. 

What  Graham  will  be  and  already  is  we  know  very  well.  Just  as  the  late 
Edwin  Markham  was  known  as  the  banker-poet,  as  Dr.  S.  Wier  Mitchell  is 
known  as  the  writer-physician,  so  Graham  will  be  known  as  the  stock- juggler- 
dentist.  Besides  that,  he  is  likely  to  become  a  married  man  soon.  Others  are 
likely  to  follow  him  in  this — Jim  Street  being  one,  Rubin  another,  and  there  is  a 
strong  suspicion  that  Curtis  is  the  other.  There  may  be  still  more,  but,  if  so, 
they  have  kept  their  secret  well. 

Some  have  already  taken  the  matrimonial  tumble.  They  do  not  interest 
us,  prophecy  concerning  itself  only  with  events  that  are  about  to  happen,  not 
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with  events  that  have  already  happened.  Married  people,  prophetically  speak- 
ing, are.  ''has-beens" ;  their  destiny  has  been  arranged,  and  all  they  need  do 
is  to  fulfil  it.  Such  are  Runde,  Kamenetzky,  Leaf,  Gronin,  Thompson,  Rockow, 
Wolff,  Blum,  Leitisch,  E.  Gottlieb,  Brown. 

Cary  and  Deane,  although  possessed  of  very  individual  personalities,  bid 
fair  to  become  Siamese  twins,  each  being  seen  so  constantly  at  the  side  of  the 
other. 

Like  the  hermit-crab,  courting  seclusion,  Palmer  retires  into  his  shell  and 
makes  violins.  His  energies  are  of  the  volcanic  kind — smouldering  for  a  period 
and  then  getting  loose  in  a  hurry  and  making  things  warm. 

The  melodious  grand  opera  strains,  heard  in  the  laboratories  from  time  to 
time,  are  from  the  silver  throats  of  Mrs.  Cohen  and  Gronin.  They  are  devel- 
oping into  stars  of  the  first  magnitude. 
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THE  CHEMIST  TO  HIS  LOVE 


I  love  thee,  Mary,  and  thou  lovest  me — 

Our  mutual  flame  is  like  th'  affinity 

That  doth  exist  between  two  simple  bodies. 

I  am  Potassium  to  thine  Oxygen. 

'Tis  little  that  the  holy  marriage  vow 

Shall  shortly  make  us  one.    That  unity 

Is,  after  all,  but  metaphysical. 

O,  would  that  I,  my  Mary,  were  an  acid, 

A  living  acid ;  thou  an  alkali 

Endow'd  with  human  sense,  that,  brought  together, 

We  both  might  coalesce  into  one  salt, 

One  homogeneous  crystal.    Oh !  that  thou 

Wert  Carbon,  and  myself  were  Hydrogen ! 

We  would  unite  to  form  defiant  gas, 

Or  common  coal,  or  naphtha — would  to  heaven 

That  I  were  Phosphorus,  and  thou  wert  Lime ! 

And  we  of  Lime  composed  a  Phosphuret. 

I'd  be  content  to  be  Sulphuric  Acid, 

So  that  thou  might  be  Soda.     In  that  case 

We  should  be  Glauber's  Salt.    Wert  thou  Magnesia 

Instead,  we'd  form  that's  named  from  Epsom. 

Couldst  thou  Potassa  be,  I  Aquafortis, 

Our  happy  union  should  that  compound  form, 

Nitrate  of  Potash — otherwise  Saltpetre. 

And  thus  our  several  natures  sweetly  blent, 

We'd  live  and  love  together  until  death 

Should  decompose  the  fleshy  tertium  quid, 

Leaving  our  souls  to  all  eternity 

Amalgamated.     Sweet,  thy  name  is  Briggs 

And  mine  is  Johnson.     Wherefore  should  not  we 

Agree  to  form  a  Johnsonate  of  Briggs? 

We  will.    The  day,  the  happy  day,  is  nigh, 

When  Johnson  shall  with  beauteous  Briggs  combine. 

That's  All. 
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{With  apologies  to  William  Osier,  M.D.) 

Definition. — An  acute  infectious  disease  characterized  by  a  violent  bringing 
together  of  the  two  front  feet  in  rapid  succession.  Hysterical  or  even  maniacal 
symptoms  may  be  present. 

Incidence. — The  most  widespread  disease  in  the  artistic  world. 

Etiology. — Heredity  plays  an  important  part.  Both  sexes  are  affected  alike. 
Usually  occurs  in  places  of  amusement. 

Bacteriology. — Dr.  C.  M.  Ford  has  isolated  a  germ  which  he  calls  "Maka- 
mesickabus."  It  grows  rapidly  in  human  blood  serum.  The  lower  animals, 
excepting  the  monkey,  resist  innoculation,  so  experimental  details  at  present  are 
meagre. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  principal  lesions  are  found  in  the  brain,  the  thought 
center  being  atrophied. 

Symptoms. — The  incubation  period  is  very  short.  The  patient  will  live 
"the  simple  life"  for  a  period  ranging  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  At  this  stage 
the  eyes  are  usually  "dreamy."  Suddenly,  without  warning,  the  face  becomes 
flushed,  eyeballs  and  tongue  protrude  and  the  patient  indulges  in  foot  stamping, 
hand  clapping,  whistling  and  often  shouting.  Some  laugh,  others  cry,  many 
chortle. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  is  very  grave.     Few  if  any  recover  completely. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  usually  simple.  The  above  symptoms  occurring  in  a 
public  place  are  characteristic. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis,  carried  out  by  public  performers,  is  the  best 
treatment,  but  owing  to  the  vanity  of  men  and  women  of  this  class,  is  very  diffi- 
cult of  execution.  Medicinally,  Foolish  Powders  in  large  doses  are  sometimes 
helpful.  Many  find  a  Chloride  of  Lime  Cocktail  with  a  dash  of  Omega  Oil  very 
efficacious.  Others  prefer  a  mixture  of  Lemon  Sour  and  Buttermilk  taken  at 
bedtime.  Dr.  W.  Carr  recommends  large  doses  of  sponge  cake.  This  absorbs 
the  "water  on  the  brain,"  which,  he  claims,  is  always  present. 


AN  UNUSUAL  CASE  IN  DENTAL  HISTORY 


AN  elderly  lady,  with  seven  teeth  and  eight  children,  was  awakened  one  night 
by  her  husband,  who,  full  of  cheap  spirits,  playfully  handed  her  a  chair. 
By  the  merest  chance  the  husband's  hand  slipped,  and  the  lady  at  once  said 
to  herself :  "How  shall  I  differentiate  between  my  fractured  condyle  and  the 
dislocation  on  the  opposite  side,  pain  being  almost  always  present,  but  never 
absent?"  Thereupon  she  sat  up  and  thoughtfully  stroking  her  mass  eater  mus- 
cle, awaited  the  dawn.  Upon  its  appearance  she  arose  and  dressed,  without 
disturbing  her  husband,  who  was,  by  then,  in  a  comatose  state,  and  walked  to 
the  nearest  physician's  office.  "Come  right  in,  madam,"  said  the  physician,  in 
English.  "What  is  your  trouble?"  The  lady  answered  in  English:  "Octer,  I 
sink  I  jaw  iz  roken ;  I  can't  sut  it."  "Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  ex- 
perience difficulty  in  approximating  your  maxillae?"     "Ess — ot  you  said." 

Without  further  words  the  doctor  at  once  proceeded  to  relieve  the  lady's 
sufferings.  Placing  a  wooden  shoe-tree  in  the  lady's  mouth,  he  gave  a  dex- 
terous twist  and,  with  a  loud  snap,  to  the  strains  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home," 
from  the  lady,  the  dislocated  condyle  returned  to  its  original  domicile.  "Did 
it  hurt?"  questioned  the  doctor.  "Yes,"  said  the  lady,  "it  hurt  like — "  well, 
being  a  lady,  that  was  all  she  said. 

The  dislocation  being  located  the  physician  directed  the  lady  to  the  C.  D. 
O.  S.  to  have  the  fracture  reduced.  The  lady  arrived  at  the  street  and  number 
given  by  her  physician,  but,  hearing  sounds  of  shooting,  was  at  first  fearful  of 
approaching.  Finally  she  took  heart  and  went  nearer.  At  once  a  prosperous 
looking  man  seized  her  by  the  wrist  and  thrusting  a  roll  of  bills  into  her  hand, 
whispered :  "Get  me  some  tickets  for  the  Merry  Widow."  The  man  then 
turned  aside,  and  taking  more  bills  from  his  pocket,  handed  one  of  them  to  a 
nearby  police  officer.  Meanwhile  the  lady  entered  the  door  of  the  house  in 
which  the  shooting  was  taking  place,  and  seeing  a  pair  of  stairs  climbed  them, 
and  seeing  another  pair  climbed  them,  too.  At  the  top  of  the  climb  was  a  room, 
gorgeously  fitted  with  red  plush  chairs,  green  leather  carved  chairs,  and  solid 
oak  benches.  In  the  corner  of  the  room  was  a  box  with  an  institution  in  it. 
Addressing  the  institution,  the  lady  said:  "Are  you  the  merry  widow?"  "No," 
replied  the  institution  in  an  influenza  voice.     "Do  I  look  like  her?"     To  this 
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the  lady  did  not  see  fit  to  reply,  but  simply  handed  over  the  money  she  had 
gotten  and  asked  for  some  tickets.  The  institution  grabbed  the  money,  and 
shouted:  "Dr.  Straw,  Dr.  Straw,  won't  you  attend  to  this  patient?"  Dr.  Straw 
at  once  appeared  and  placed  the  lady  upon  one  of  the  comfortably  carved,  green 
leather  covered  chairs.  Taking  a  mouth  mirror  he  breathed  upon  it  several 
times  and  polished  it  with  his  sleeve,  and  then  examined  the  lady's  mouth.  He 
observed  the  fracture  and  the  seven  teeth  and  saw  that  drastic  measures  were 
necessary.  Giving  the  lady  a  straw  he  said:  "This  object  has  been  named 
after  me ;  take  liquid  nourishment  through  it  for  three  weeks  and  your  jaw  will 
be  in  great  shape.  Then  you  will  also  have  to  get  four  artificial  dentures  and 
have  twenty-five  fillings  put  in  the  seven  teeth  that  are  in  your  jaw.  That  will 
cost  you — let  me  see — 

i    straw    $     gratis 

4  dentures    1,406.08 

25  fillings  at  $0.49 12.25 

Makes $1,418.33 

"I  can't  afford  that,"  said  the  lady.  "I'm  a  poor  woman  with  eight  chil- 
dren." That  doesn't  matter,"  said  Dr.  Straw.  "If  you  don't  pay  up  at  once 
I'll  take  the  straw  back,  and  then  what  will  you  do?"  The  lady  saw  the  futility 
of  argument,  so  she  went  out,  taking  the  straw  and  a  purple  ticket  which  the 
institution  gave  her  as  she  went. 

Arriving  at  her  home  she  at  once  sent  one  of  the  children  for  a  can  of  some- 
thing to  take  through  the  straw.  The  treatment  was  very  agreeable,  so  she 
continued  it  assiduously,  and  long  before  the  three  weeks  were  over  not  only 
was  her  jaw  but  her  entire  self  in  great  shape. 

Then  she  returned  to  the  C.  D.  O.  S.  to  obtain  the  dentures  and  to  have 
the  fillings  inserted.  Drs.  Stamford  and  East  superintended  these  operations, 
with  the  help  of  eighteen  assistants.  Unfortunately  a  filling  is  not  as  quickly 
inserted  as  a  fracture  is  reduced,  and  the  lady  was  compelled  to  wait  three 
years  and  seven  months  from  the  time  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 
first  filling  until  the  erection  of  the  flagstaff  on  the  last  one.  But  dentistry  is 
still  a  young  science  and  there  are  in  it  great  opportunities  for  research  and  in- 
vestigation. No  doubt  there  will  come  a  time  when  fillings  will  be  inserted 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  case  just  cited.  I.  J.  Ballin. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  H2  Ks  S 


I£.    H2  +  K3  +  S  =  Hugs2  Kisses3  Squeeze, 
(i)     Make  some  H2  K3  S. 

N.  B. — Great  care  should  be  taken. 
Do  not  make  it  in  the  lab. 
Do  not  make  it  in  the  presence  of  more  than  two. 

(2)  Why  is  this  experiment  dangerous? 

(3)  Why  should  amateurs  not  attempt  it? 

(4)  What  is  the  valency  of  S  in  H,  K3  S? 

(5)  How  much  K  is  required  to  make  10  (H2  K3S)  ? 
H2  +  K3  -f-  S  =  Hugs2  Kisses3  Squeeze. 

N.  B. a  a  Enough  to  cure  heart  trouble. 

M2  i\.3  S. 

- 

A  chemistry  girl,  with  an  air  of  grace, 

Was  wandering  about  with  a  tear-stained  face, 

When  a  teacher  asked,  to  ease  her  mind, 

She  said,  "There's  a  compound  I  cannot  find." 

But  the  more  he  urged 

The  less  she'd  tell, 

And  only  blushed,  as  a  maiden  will(?) 
Said  the  teacher,  very  self-possessed, 
"I  think  I'll  try  another  test." 
And  he  found  it  shortly;  nevertheless  ; 

She  was  looking;  for  H„  K,  S. 


C.  D.  O.  S.  DICTIONARY 


E.    RATNER. 


Anatomy. — The  human  body,  which  consists  of  three  parts,  the  "Head," 
the  "Chest,"  and  the  "Stomach."  The  head  contains  the  eyes  and  brains,  if  any. 
The  chest  contains  the  lungs  and  a  piece  of  the  liver.  The  stomach  is  devoted 
to  the  bowels,  of  which  there  are  five,  A  E  I  O  U,  and  sometimes  W  and  Y. 

Brain. — The  top  floor  apartment  in  the  Human  Block,  known  as  the  Crani- 
um, and  kept  by  the  Sarah  sisters — Sarah  Brum  and  Sarah  Belum,  assisted  by 
Medulla  Oblongata.  All  three  are  nervous,  but  are  always  confined  to  their 
cells.  The  Brain  is  done  in  gray  and  white  and  furnished  with  light  and  heat, 
hot  and  cold  water  (if  desired),  with  regular  connections  to  the  outside  world 
by  way  of  the  Spinal  Circuit.  Usually  occupied  by  the  Intellect  Bros. — Thoughts 
and  Ideas — as  an  intelligence  office,  but  sometimes  sub-let  to  Jag,  Hang-Over 
&  Co. 

Face. — A  fertile,  open  expanse,  lying  midway  between  collar  button  and 
scalp,  and  full  of  cheek,  chin,  and  chatter. 

Spinal  Cord. — Is  a  flexible  bone  which  runs  up  the  back :  on  one  side  sits 
the  head,  while  on  the  other  side  we  sit. 

Hard  Water. — Ice. 

Chemistry. — It's  an  official  hypnotic.     (That's  all.) 

Snoring. — Letting  off  sleep. 

Ether. — One  of  the  world's  three  great  composers,  the  others  being  Gas  and 
Chloroform,  whose  airs  are  very  popular  among  the  suffering. 

Dust. — Mud  with  the  juice  squeezed  out. 

Ice. — Water  that  went  to  sleep  in  the  cold. 

Pyrosone. — A  mixture  of  pyorrhoea  and  zonoform. 

Bone. — One  dollar,  the  original  price  of  a  wife.  Note  Adam,  who  had  to 
give  up  one  bone  before  he  got  Eve. 

Appendicitis. — A  modern  pain,  costing  about  $200  more  than  the  old-fash- 
ioned stomach-ache. 

Histology. — A  subject  that  is  studied  for  three  years,  and  after  the  third 
year  the  knowledge  of  it  is  still  microscopic. 
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A  NEW  DRUG  WHICH  OUGHT  TO  BE  OFFICIAL 


ANATOMY. 


Synonyms. — Oste— my — ange— neur — splauch — aden — dermat — syndesmo — 
genesi — ology,  or  Gray's  Compound,  Potter's  Extract. 

Preparation. — Made  by  mixing  bones,  muscles,  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and 
other  nerve-wrecking  substances  in  a  retort  (cranium)  until  the  different  parts 
can  no  longer  be  recognized  from  each  other. 

Description. — It  is  a  "Grayish"  preparation  with  a  characteristic  taste, 
odorless,  but  becomes  rancid  with  age  and  has  to  be  purified  many  times  in  the 
course  of  three  years  (sometimes  more)  ;  insoluble  in  the  cerebral  contents, 
hard  and  unstable  (it  being  very  easily  forgotten)  ;  specific  gravity  not  yet  de- 
termined, as  it  is  very  slight,  malleable  (capable  of  being  hammered  in  and 
out) ;  very  ductile  (capable  of  being  stretched  out  many  times  in  written  and 
oral  quizzes),  and  does  not  support  life. 

PREPARATIONS   AND   DOSES. 

(i)  Anatomy. — Dose  variable  (idiosyncracies  being  very  common)  ;  double 
dose  on  legal  holidays. 

(2)  Histology. — Dose,  three  years. 

(3)  Physiology. — Dose,  three  years. 

(4)  Pathology. — Dose,  one  and  one-half  years. 
If  results  are  not  as  expected,  repeat  another  year. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL   ACTION. 

External. — It  is  not  absorbed  either  by  the  broken  or  unbroken  skin.  It  is 
a  vesicant  (if  taken  long  enough  in  a  sitting  position)  ;  its  presence  causes  a 
sensation  of  cold,  followed  by  rise  in  temperature. 

Internal — Digestive  Tract. — It  causes  a  loss  of  appetite,  which  remains  as 
long  as  the  anatomy  is  in  sight. 

Circulation. — Splits  up  the  red  corpuscles,  destroying  the  oxyhemoglobin 
(being  a  very  good  reducing  agent),  and  in  this  way  causing  anemia,  it  is  a 
true  heart  depressant,  acting  on  the  center  in  the  brain,  and  coming  next  in 
order  to  materia  medica  and  chemistry. 
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A    NEW    DRUG    WHICH    OUGHT   TO    BE   OFFICIAL 

Temperature. — A  very  efficient  pyretic.  The  fever  is  brought  on  by  the 
mere  thought  of  the  drug. 

Respiration. — The  inspirations  are  greatly  prolonged  in  length,  and  the  ex- 
pirations become  very  forcible. 

Nervotts  System. — A  good  hypnotic,  spasmodic,  myotic  (causing  contrac- 
tion of  the  eye,  thus  favoring  sleep)  ;  an  alterative  (altering  course  of  thought). 

Special  Senses. — It  goes  into  one  ear  and  out  of  the  other. 

TOXICOLOGY. 

Acute  Poisoning. — Headache,  abdominal  pain,  weak  and  feeble  pulse, 
slowed  respiration,  cyanosis  (blues),  nausea,  intense  thirst  (for  beer  or  some- 
thing like  it),  vision  confused  (patient  seeing  things  not  in  sight),  temperature 
rises,  opisthotonos,  risus  sardonicus,  vertigo,  pallor,  the  patient  sleeps  and  passes 
into  a  deep  coma  and  finally  collapses. 

Treatment. — Whiskey,  old  ale,  throw  away  the  anatomy,  forget  it,  take  in 
a  show.  ft 

Chronic  Poisoning. — Anemia,  loss  of  flesh,  causes  loss  of  appetite,  neuritis, 
patient  will  lie  and  steal  in  quizzes,  neglect  his  duties,  harshness  in  temper, 
restlessness,  hallucinations,  hair  becomes  white  and  finally  falls  out,  and  active 
mania. 

Treatment. — Isolate  the  anatomy  in  a  sanitarium. 

THERAPEUTICS. 

A  very  good  drug  for  "plucks,"  but  in  general  dental  students  have  no  use 
for  it,  as  in  time  it  causes  degeneration  of  the  brain  cells. 

J.  M  and  B.  M. 
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ANTISEPTIC  POEM 


(With  apologies ) 

Antiseptic  underclothes, 

Antiseptic  shoes, 
Antiseptic  furniture, 

Antiseptic  booze, 
Antiseptic  poodle  dogs, 

Antiseptic  kids, 
Antiseptic  overcoats, 

Antiseptic  lids, 
Antiseptic  carriages, 

Antiseptic  cars, 
Antiseptic  smokables, 

Antiseptic  bars, 
Antiseptic  tableware, 

Antiseptic  meats, 
Antiseptic  houses  on 

Antiseptic  streets, 
Antiseptic  soap  to  use, 

Antiseptic  tubs, 
Antiseptic  water  for 

Antiseptic  scrubs, 
Antiseptic  I.  O.  U.'s, 

Antiseptic  cash, 
Antiseptic  boarding  with 

Antiseptic  hash. 
Antiseptic  notions  are 

Getting  pretty  rife, 
Everybody's  leading  the 

Antiseptic  life. 
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Wamba. 


QUIZ   HUMOR 


ELLIS    RATNER. 


MATERIA  MEDICA. 

Prof.  Russell. — Curtis,  what  is  the 
action  of  dilute  phenol? 

Curtis. — Do  you  want  it  internally, 
doctor? 

Prof.  Russell. — No,  externally  will  do. 


Prof.  Russell. — Thompson,  what  is 
cyanosis  ? 

Thompson. — It's  a  cold,  clammy  skin. 

Prof.  Russell. — (Laughing.) 

Thompson. — N-o-o-o !  Well,  that's  as 
far  as  I  can  go. 


Prof.  Russell. — What  is  the  action  of 
acetanilide  on  the  nervous  system? 
Dean. — It's  a  diuretic. 


Prof.  Russell. — What  kind  of  a  caus- 
tic is  argenti  nitras? 

Rundc. — A  lunar  caustic. 


Prof.  Russell. — As  a  local  anaesthetic, 
how  long  would  you  apply  ethyl  chloride 
to  a  part? 

May. — Until  the  tissue  evaporates. 


Prof.  Russell. — What  is  the  first  thing 
you  would  do  to  prepare  a  patient  for 
an  operation? 

Epstein. — I  would  place  the  patient  in 
an  easy  position  and  administer  the  an- 
aesthetic for  three  hours  on  an  empty 
stomach. 


Prof.    R  ussell.— What 
and  name  a  few? 
Street. — Tobacco. 


is    a    narcotic, 


you    tell 
has    been 


Prof.  Russell. — How  can 
when  the  anaesthetic  stage 
reached  ? 

Graham. — You  open  the  eye  and  look 
into  it. 


Prof.  Russell. — Describe  the  fourth 
stage  of  chloroform  anaethesia? 

Wolfson. — The  skin  is  cold,  covered 
with  perspiration,  stops,  and  finally  be- 
gins again. 


Prof.  Russell — What  are  astringents? 
Soloff. — They  are  substances  that  pull 
tissues  together. 


Prof.   Russell. — What   are   the   symp-         Prof.  Russell. — What  are  demulcents? 
toms  in  chronic  poisoning  of  cocaine?  Rnnde. — It  is  where  an  oil  is  held  in 

IValkin. — Sanitarium.  suspension  in  water. 
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QUIZ   HUMOR 


ORAL  SURGERY. 

Prof.  Carr. — Suppose  a  wound  be- 
came infected  by  the  entrance  of  micro- 
organisms, what  can  you  tell  us  about 
the  infected  zones? 

Robertson. — Well,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  zones — masculine  and  feminine.  The 
masculine  zones  are  temperate  and  in- 
temperate, while  the  feminine  zones  are 
both  torrid  and  frigid. 


Prof.  Carr. — Define  oral  surgery? 
Bay. — It  is  surgery  given  orally. 


Prof.  Ward. — What  causes  the  water 
of  the  sea  to  be  salty? 

Pinco. — The  salt  that's  in  it. 

Prof.  Ward. — Next.  Steinhartz,  what 
causes  the  water  of  the  sea  to  be  salty  ? 

Steinharts. — The  salty  quality  of  sea 
water  is  due  to  an  admixture  of  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  sodium  chloride  to  im- 
part to  the  aqueous  fluid  with  which  it 
intermingles  a  saline  flavor,  which  is 
readily  recognized  by  the  organs  of 
taste.     Subsequently  the  water  is  salty. 


Prof.  Ward. — Epstein,  what  are  Ro- 
chelle  salts  used  for? 

Epstein. — They  are  used  as  smelling 
salts.  

Prof.  Ward. — What  is  the  atomic 
weight  of  sulphur? 

Robbie. — Twenty-three  backwards. 


Prof.  IVard. — What  is  gunpowder 
used  for? 

Steinberg — (Thinking  of  Carr). — To 
make  gunshot  wounds. 


Prof.  Ward. — What  is  the  difference 
between  air  and  wate"r? 

Thompson. — The  difference  is  that  air 
can  be  made  wetter,  but  water  cannot. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Prof.  Ford. — What  elements  enter 
into  the  formation  of  the  human  body? 

Bay.— Oxy-GIN,  nitro-GIN,  hydro- 
GIN,  carbon,  etc. 

Prof.  Ford. — Also  Virginia  gin. 


Prof.  Ford. — How  much  air  space  is 
required  for  a  person  in  a  room? 
Brov.ii. — About  1,000,000  cubic  feet. 


Prof.  Ford. — How  fast  does  the  pulse 
travel  ? 

Steinhartz. — Sixteen  seconds  per  foot. 


Prof.  Ford. — What  is  the  name  of  the 
foramen  Iacerum  anticum  basis  cranii? 
Knot. — Why — that's  the  name. 


Prof.  Ford. — How   does  air  get  into 
the  trachea? 

Graham. — Through  the  palate. 


Prof.  Ford. — How  long  is  the  larynx? 
Palmer. — Eight  inches  long. 
Prof.   Fcrd — (laughing). — You   must 
be  a  rubber-neck. 


Prof.  Ford. — What  is  the  second  stage 
of  asphyxia? 

Gronin. — Convolutions. 


Prof.  Ford. — What  is  the  name  of  the 
first  set  of  cells  in  the  gray  matter  of  the 
cerebrum  ? 

Epstein. — Molynuclear.     ( Molecular.) 


Prof.  Ford. — What  does  the  internal 
iliac  artery  supply? 

Gronin. — It  supplies  the  external  iliac 
arterv  with  blood. 
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QUIZ    HUMOR 


OPERATIVE   DENTISTRY. 

Prof.  Swift. — How  would  you  desig- 
nate between  a  dead  tooth  and  a  devital- 
ized tooth? 

Thompson — (After  deep  thought). — 
Use  hot  air. 


Prof.  Hart. — What  is  Callahan's  meth- 
od of  enlarging  root  canals? 

Wolf  son. — One  pint  of  H„  SOt  to  each 
root  canal. 


Prof.  Swift. — What  would  you  do  in 
hyperemia  of  the  pulp? 

Street. — Rub  hot  mustard  on  the  feet. 
(Applause.) 


Prof.    Swift. — What    is    the    second 
stage  of  dental  caries? 

Sieval. — Secondary  dentine. 


Prof.  Sunft. — How  many  varieties  of 
grooves  are  there? 

Street. — Stratified,  transitional,  simple 
and  compound. 


PATHOLOGY. 
Prof.  Russell. — Does   carcinoma  form 
matastatic  growths? 
Wolf  son. — Oh,  sure! 


ANAESTHESIA. 

Prof.  Golden. — For  instance,  you  have 
to  perform  a  minor  operation  for  the  ex- 
traction of  a  tooth,  what  is  the  first  thing 
you  would  do? 

Student. — Get  the  patient. 

Prof  Golden — (smiling). — Well,  sup- 
pose the  patient  is  present? 

Student. — Then  get  the  key  for  the 
extracting  room  and  perform  the  opera- 
tion.    (Applause.) 


HYGIENE. 


Prof.  West. — What  is  the  objection  to 
iron  stoves  in  the  heating  of  rooms? 

Gottlieb. — Because  when  the  fire  is 
heated  red  hot  it  gives  of  CO,. 


ANATOMY. 


Prof.  Ford. — Pinco,  name  the  nerves 
that  terminate  in  the  muscular  coats  of 
arteries? 

Pinco. — Motor  and  sensory. 

Prof  Ford — (laughing). — What  kind 
of  a  sensation  would  you  have  if  some 
one  tickled  your  aorta? 

Pinco. — Well,  if  anyone  would  get 
that  far,  I'd  see  mv  finish. 
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CLINICS 


Dr.  Bay. — Prescription  writing. 

Dr.  Fairchild.— Treatment  of  pyorrhoea  alveolaris. 

Dr.  P.  Gottlieb.— The  use  of  phenol  as  an  essential  oil. 

Dr.  Wolfson. — Enlargement  of  root  canals  with  H2  S04. 

Dr.  May. — Making  gold  hard  by  annealing. 

Dr.  Dobrina. — Crown  and  bridge  work. 

Dr.  Morrowitz. — Making  bridges  for  dogs. 

Dr.  Sternhartz. — Extractions. 

Dr.  Orloff. — Treating  root  canals  through  the  apex  and  vulcanizing  wax 
to  obtain  rubber  plates. 

Dr.  Thompson. — Artificial  respiration. 

Dr.  Nolan. — The  use  of  ethyl  chloride  as  a  general  anaesthetic  by  local 
application. 

Dr.  West. — Extensive  destruction.  (Dr.  West  won  the  first  prize  for  the 
demonstration  of  this  method.) 


/^ONFUCIUS,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  teachers,  said :  "When  a  man  has 
^~*  been  helped  around  one  corner  of  a  square  and  cannot  manage  by  himself 
to  get  around  the  other  three,  he  is  unworthy  of  further  assistance." 

As  graduates  you  have  been  helped  around  one  of  the  corners,  the  other 
three  you  will  find  much  harder  and  the  turnings  many  years  apart.  The  best 
and  surest  friend  for  this  long  journey  is  Knowledge,  and  is  easiest  obtained  by 
reading.  In  every  twenty-four  hours  try  to  read  something,  if  only  a  paragraph, 
pertaining  to  your  profession.  A  year  is  soon  gone,  but  much  can  be  stored  in 
the  brain  in  this  time  by  daily  reading. 

Your  diploma  is  a  certificate  signifying  that  you  have  attended  a  course  of 
lectures  and  practical  instruction  in  the  science  of  dentistry,  and  the  Faculty,  in 
awarding  it,  believe  you  have  absorbed  sufficient  knowledge  to  become  a  safe 
individual  to  practice  on  the  public. 

If  your  course  at  college  has  instilled  in  you  a  study  habit,  success  is  yours ; 
if  not,  the  most  you  can  hope  for  is  to  be  a  good  tooth  filler.  We  only  grow, 
develop,  and  progress  by  learning,  and  if  there  is  one  word  that  points  the  way, 
that  word  is — Read.  Alfred  C.  Fones,  D.D.S. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


.       ORIENTAL   DENTISTRY. 

I  had  slept  little,  as  I  was  suffering  greatly  from  a  toothache.  The  sheik 
declared  that  there  was  a  skilful  dentist  in  the  encampment,  and  as  the  pain 
was  almost  unbearable,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  put  myself  in  his  hands  rather 
than  endure  it  any  longer. 

He  was  accordingly  sent  for.  He  was  a  tall,  muscular  Arab,  anl  his  in- 
struments consisted  of  a  short  knife  or  razor  and  a  kind  of  iron  awl.  He  made 
me  sit  on  the  ground  and  took  my  head  firmly  between  his  knees.  After  cutting 
away  the  gum,  he  applied  the  awl  to  the  roots  of  the  tooth,  and  striking  the 
other  end  of  it  with  all  his  might,  expected  to  see  the  tooth  fly  into  the  air.  But 
it  was  a  double  one  and  not  to  be  removed  by  such  means  from  the  jaw.  The 
awl  slipped  and  made  a  severe  wound  in  my  palate.  He  insisted  on  a  second 
trial,  declaring  that  he  could  not  but  succeed.  But  the  only  result  was  that  he 
broke  off  a  large  piece  of  the  tooth,  and  I  had  suffered  sufficient  agony  and  de- 
clined a  third  experiment. 

TOOTH    PRESENT. 
In  Iceland,  from  time  immemorial,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  present  to  a 
boy  or  girl,  when  the  first  baby  tooth  appeared,  a  lamb,  to  be  his  or  her  very 
own,  to  be  cared  for  and  tended  as  no  other  pet  could  be,  and  never  to  be  parted 
with.  ■ 

DENTAL   PROPHECY. 

It  will  be  a  great  thing  to  be  a  dentist  in  about  the  year  3000  A.  D. 

The  scientists  tell  us  that  as  man  becomes  more  human,  he  will  lose  his 
beastly  adornments.  First  the  hair,  next  the  eyesight  and  sense  of  smell,  and, 
according  to  Professor  Cope,  at  last  he  will  become  entirely  toothless.  Cooked 
food  is  said  to  be  cause  of  the  jaw  becoming  weaker  and  smaller  each  genera- 
tion. There  is  now  no  room  left  for  the  wisdom  teeth,  which  are  retarded, 
often  causing  great  pain  and  decay  early.  This  is  owing  not  only  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  jaw,  but  to  a  prolonged  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the 
teeth.  In  the  same  way  men  and  the  man-like  apes  have  fewer  teeth  than  the 
lower  monkey.  When  this  difference  in  dentition  has  been  established,  civilized 
man  may  claim  to  be  a  new  species  apart  from  low  savages  as  well  as  from 
higher  apes. 
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ITEMS   OF   INTEREST 

CHINESE    PAINLESS    DENTISTRY. 

It  is  said  that,  when  a  Chinaman  wants  to  have  a  tooth  drawn,  he  feels  no 
nervous  apprehension  of  pain,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  he  knows  the  dentist 
will  not  inflict  any.  The  latter  simply  rubs  a  secret  powder  over  the  aching 
tooth.  After  about  five  minutes  the  patient  sneezes  and  the  tooth  falls  out. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  Europeans  to  get  some  of  this  mysterious 
powder,  but  no  one  has  yet  succeeded. 


RULES  AND  THEIR  EXCEPTIONS 


I.  Students  of  the  prosthetic  department  must  not  work  in  the  infirmary,  with 

one  exception. 

II.  Students  after  finishing  their  month  in  the  infirmary  must  transfer  their 

patients  to  other  students,  with  one  exception. 

III.  Only  the  students  of  the  prosthetic  department  should  do  the  extractions, 

with  one  exception.  * 

IV.  Students  must  report  9:15  for  sub-class  work  or  they  will  be  reported  to 

Dr.  Eord,  with  one  exception. 

V.  Students  must  keep  their  appointments  or  the  patients  will  be  transferred 

to  some  other  student,  with  one  exception. 

VI.  Students  cannot  start  gold  fillings  after  12  o'clock,  with  one  exception. 

VII.  Students  must  not  work  after  1  P.M.  in  the  infirmary,  with  one  exception. 

VIII.  There  should  be  no  favoritism,  with  exceptions. 
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ELLIS    RATXER. 


MARBACH'S  PRAYER. 

When  I  to  a  chemistry  lecture  go, 
A  little  prayer  I  murmur  low, 
And  say  in  accents  soft  but  deep, 
Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 


In  a  conversation  with  Oroloff  upon 
scientific  subjects,  such  as  gravitation, 
etc.,  he  remarked  that  he  didn't  care  so 
much  for  the  sun  as  the  moon.  You  see, 
said  he,  the  sun  comes  only  at  daylight, 
when  we  could  see  just  as  well  without 
it,  but  the  moon's  some  use — it  shines  at 
nierht. 


Morrowitz  had  a  haij^raising  experi- 
ence lately;  some  of  it  still  remains  on 
his  upper  lip. 

X.B. — Since  the  above  was  written  he 
spoiled  the  joke  by  a  clean  shave. 


If  I  were  but  a  dentist  I'd  never  have 
to  beg.  The  dentist  pulls  your  wisdom 
teeth,  and  then  he  pulls  your  leg. 


When  a  dentist  hunts  for  trouble  he 
goes  armed  to  the  teeth. 


Q. — Where  did  you  get  that  hat  ? 
A. — I  bought  it  in  the  store. 
Q. — What  did  you  pay  for  it? 
A. — Onlv  fortv-four. 


The  by-word  is,  "Have  you  had  your 
picture  taken?"  Of  late  there  has  been 
a  grand  rush  to  Hallen's.  There  we  have 
to  go  through  that  trying  ordeal  of  try- 
ing to  look  dignified,  professional,  blase 
and  natural,  all  at  the  same  time.  Some 
feel  discouraged  when  they  receive  the 
proofs,  and  are  really  surprised  when 
they  see  themselves  as  others  see  them. 
Men,  particularly  dentists,  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  handsome.  We  seek  recom- 
pense in  the  fact  that  our  clientele  will  be 
composed  largely  of  the  fair  sex,  where 
beauty  that  is  not,  can  be.  Then  again, 
have  we  not  studied  under  electricity  that 
like  is  attracted  bv  unlike? 


Lately  Dr.  Sternberg  has  been  suffer- 
ing from  an  attack  of  rabies,  having  been 
subsequently  bitten. 


Dr.  Russell's  new  Materia  Medica 
notes  resemble  the  fluid  extract  for  three 
reasons,  viz. :  First,  they  are  so  concen- 
trated that  36  pages  of  the  new  contain 
48  pages  of  the  old.  Second,  they  do  not 
decompose,  because  the  student  gets  the 
full  dose  without  knowing  it.  Third, 
there  is  always  a  definite  relation  between 
tl'.e  old  and  the  new  notes. 


Bay. — In  taking  the  body  temperature 
by  the  mouth,  which  end  of  the  thermom- 
eter would  you  insert  under  the  tongue? 

(Long  and  continued  applause.) 
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Senior. — Can  you  sing? 
Marbach. — Only  one  song:  "Please  go 
away  and  let  me  Sleep." 


A  member  of  the  Senior  Class  has  dis- 
covered a  derivative  of  "Salicin."  He 
calls  it  "Sanitol." 


A  sure  cure  for  toothache:    The  mere 
stepping  on  a  dentist's  doorstep. 


Whenever  anyone  spills  their  instru- 
ments, it's  quite  surprising  how  "busi- 
ness is  picking  up." 


May — (after  trying  to  put  in  a  gold 
filling  for  a  long  time). — Damn  dentis- 
try, I  don't  like  it,  anyhow  1 


The  question  of  the  hour  is,  whether 
in  a  sausage  machine  the  sausage  is  part 
of  the  machine  or  the  machine  is  part  of 
the  sausage? 


Patient. — Doctor,  I  am  suffering  from 
a  severe  toothache ;  in  fact,  my  suffering 
is  so  great  at  times  that  my  mind  is  a 
perfect  blank  and  my  memory  constantly 
fails  me.    I  wish  you  would  treat  me. 

Dr.  Wolfson. — Why,  yes.  But  in  view 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  case,  I  want 
my  fee  in  advance. 


Graham. — Stocks  were  all  down  a  few 
points  to-day. 

Fairchild. — The  idea !  It's  a  wonder 
they  didn't  advertise  it  as  a  bargain  day. 


Bay. — They  say,  you  know,  that  lazi- 
ness is  caused  by  a  germ.  What  a  fine 
thing  it  would  be  if  we  could  find  some- 
thing to  kill  the  thing,  you  know. 

Abelson. — Oh,  no !  I  know  something 
finer  than  that.  Think  how  much  nicer 
it  would  be  if  we  could  all  find  some  way 
to  gratify  it. 


Junior. — Poor  West  got  it  in  the  neck 
this  morning. 

Senior. — Why,  how  did  it  happen? 

Junior. — His  wife  brought  him  a  neck- 
tie from  a  bargain  sale. 


Patient. — You've  pulled  the  wrong 
tooth,  doctor! 

Robertson. — Well,  I  had  to,  madam. 
It  was  in  my  wav. 


West — (to  the  Senior  who  hasn't  a 
white  coat). — Doctor,  we  require  white 
coats  in  the  infirmary. 

Brown — (who  thinks  he  was  ad- 
dressed).— All  right,  doctor;  I'll  have 
mine  washed  to-morrow. 


Student  removing  rubber  dam,  patient 
makes  an  effort  to  speak. 

Student. — Did  you  wish  to  say  any- 
thing? 

Patient. — You  took  it  out  of  my 
mouth. 

Student. — What,  dam? 

Patient. — Yes,  damn ! 
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BY   CHIROPODIST  COMMANDER   SAWBONES, 
Commander  of  the  "Appendix,"  U.  S.  N. 


I  HAPPENED  to  be  a  guest  of  the  Pharmacy  and  Navy  Club  the  other  night, 
when  my  old  friend  Billie  Wigglesworth,  who  used  to  fill  my  prescriptions 
for  me  at  the  drug  store  on  the  corner,  and  of  whom  I  had  lost  sight  for  several 
years,  rolled  in. 

"Shiver  my  Mortar  Bowl,  if  it  isn't  my  old  pal  Jenkins !"  he  cried,  as  he 
caught  sight  of  me. 

"Why,  Billie !"  I  rejoined  with  equal  enthusiasm.  "Where  have  you  been 
keeping  yourself  all  these  years?" 

"Off  on  a  cruise,"  he  answered.  "I'm  executive  officer  on  the  United  States 
battleship  'Appendix,'  Surgeon-Admiral  Squill's  flagship.  The  administration 
has  for  a  long  time  been  convinced  that  the  old  line  officers  were  getting  too 
confoundedly  set  in  their  ways  to  be  open  to  new  lines  of  thought  in  naval 
growth,  and  rather  than  create  all  sorts  of  difficulties  trying  to  win  the  old 
seadogs  over  to  the  new  thought,  the  President  has  decided  that  the  best  way  to 
reform  things  is  to  start  in  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  men.  With  this  idea  in 
mind,  a  little  over  two  years  ago  a  Medical  Squadron,  under  Surgeon-Admiral 
Squills,  assisted  by  Chiropodist-Commander  Sawbones  and  myself,  with  a  crew 
of  recent  graduates  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (and  also  a 
few  dentists),  was  put  into  commission,  and  we  have  been  off  on  a  secret  prac- 
tice cruise  ever  since.  Surgeon-Admiral  Squills,  immediately  upon  our  return 
to  New  York,  started  for  Washington,  to  make  his  report  to  the  President, 
and  Sawbones  and  I  are  alternately  taking  shore-leave  for  the  first  time  since 
the  cruise  began." 

"Has  the  scheme  worked  out  well?"  I  asked. 

"So  very  well,"  replied  Wigglesworth,  "that  I  may  tell  you  in  confidence 
that  by  next  fall  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  will  be  superseded  by  the  Medical 
Staff,  the  Navy  Department  will  be  transformed  into  the  Department  of  Thera- 
peutics, with  a  Secretary  of  Pharmacy  at  its  head.    Annapolis  will  be  reorganized 
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into  the  United  States  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  in  order  to  clinch  the  idea 
in  the  public  mind,  all  the  most  popular  ships  now  in  commission  will  be  re- 
christened,  each  one  being  named  after  some  well-known  disorder,  so  that  in 
place  of  the  'New  York,'  the  'Connecticut,'  the  'Oregon,'  and  the  'Maine,'  we 
shall  have  the  'Malaria,'  the  'Influenza,'  the  'Lagrippe,'  and  the  'Hartfailya.'  " 

"Strange  idea,  that !"  said  I,  with  a  dubious  nod  of  the  head,  for  to  tell  the 
truth  I  did  not  at  all  like  it. 

"Yes,  but  think  how  effective,"  said  Billie.  "As  the  President  himself  is 
said  to  have  said  in  confidence  to  a  committee  of  clergymen  from  Texas  who 
came  to  request  him  to  have  a  soda  water  fountain  erected  on  the  White  House 
grounds  as  a  memorial  to  the  Hayes  administration,  everybody  is  afraid  of  the 
malaria,  the  lagrippe,  and  the  influenza,  and  many  an  enemy  who  would  not 
think  of  running  away  from  the  'Missouri,'  would  turn  his  back  on  the  'Pneu- 
monia' and  hike  away  for  safety  the  minute  she  hove  in  sight." 

"I  see,"  said  I.  "There  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say.  But  tell  me  some 
of  the  results  of  your  cruise,  Billie." 

"Oh,  it  was  great !"  said  Wigglesworth,  enthusiastically.  "You  don't  know 
how  safe  you  feel  on  the  briny  with  a  surgeon  in  command.  I  remember  one 
night  in  the  Saragossa  Sea  there  was  a  frightful  gale  blowing  and  most  of  us 
who  had  never  been  much  closer  to  sea  water  than  a  soda  fountain  thought  our 
last  hour  had  come.  As  executive  officer  I  was  on  duty,  and,  I  tell  you,  Jenkins, 
I  wished  I  was  back  in  little  old  Eighth  Avenue,  selling  postage  stamps  and 
collecting  telephone  charges  from  the  customers.  The  'Appendix'  was  behaving 
outrageously  and  I  cussed  myself  for  ninety-seven  kinds  of  a  patent  medicine 
for  not  having  cut  her  out.  Finally  things  got  so  bad  that  I  telephoned  to 
Surgeon-Admiral  Squills,  advising  him  to  order  out  his  gig  and  prepare  for  a 
hurry  call  from  the  land,  provided,  of  course,  there  was  any  land  anywhere 
around  to  be  called  to.  His  response  was  instantaneous.  He  came  to  the  bridge, 
diagnosed  the  weather  in  an  instant,  wrote  out  a  prescription,  and  told  me  to 
ring  him  up  again  in  the  morning  if  things  hadn't  quieted  down.  Then  he  went 
to  bed." 

"What  a  mean  sneak !"  I  cried. 

"Not  at  all,"  retorted  Billie.  "His  prescription  worked  to  a  charm.  The 
gale  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Nature  had  a  little  too  much  wind  on  her 
tummy,  and  we  cured  it  at  once  by  thirty  pounds  of  peppermint  capsules,  fired 
from  our  starboard  guns " 

"Marvelous !"  I  cried. 
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"And  as  for  waves,"  continued  Wigglcsworth,  "forty  gallons  of  cod  liver 
oil  poured  upon  them  calmed  them  down  so  effectually  that  in  the  midst  of  that 
raging  sea  the  good  ship  'Appendix'  rode  as  quietly  as  if  she  were  at  anchor  in 
the  Croton  Reservoir.  We  stayed  there  until  the  storm  had  entirely  subsided 
and  then  resumed  our  cruise." 

"How  about  seasickness?"  I  asked.  "I  guess  that's  where  your  Surgeon- 
Admiral  fell  down  a  little  bit,  eh?" 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Billie,  "Admiral  Squills  nipped  it  in  the  bud  the 
first  day  out." 

"I  had  always  understood  that  seasickness  was  one  of  the  things  that  had 
completely  baffled  science,  medical  or  otherwise,"  said  I. 

"It  didn't  baffle  Admiral  Squills,"  replied  Billie.  "The  first  day  out  he  sum- 
moned the  whole  crew  on  deck  and  made  a  short  speech  on  the  subject.  He 
told  them  what  you  have  just  said,  that  seasickness  had  for  all  time  baffled 
scientists,  but  he  thought  the  time  had  come  when  an  opportunity  to  study  it 
with  some  prospect  of  finding  out  its  causes  and  cure  was  for  the  first  time 
within  the  grasp  of  a  scientific  man,  and  he  gave  notice  that  any  member  of  the 
ship's  company  who  succumbed  to  it  would  be  taken  to  the  little  operating  room 
adjoining  his  cabin,  etherized,  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  have  his  in- 
nards removed,  to  be  kept  under  microscopic  observation  for  ten  days,  when, 
of  course,  they  would  be  restored  to  the  original  owner." 

"Gee !"  I  ejaculated,  "that  was  heroic  treatment.  What  was  the  result  of 
the  observation?" 

"Why,"  said  Billie,  "strange  to  say,  in  all  that  crew  of  land-lubbers  there 
wasn't  a  case  of  seasickness  during  the  whole  cruise !  Oh,  I  tell  you,  Jenkins, 
there  never  was  a  man  like  old  Squills  for  emergencies !  And,  after  all,  that's 
what  a  sailor's  life  amounts  to  in  the  end,  just  a  never-ending  series  of  emer- 
gencies.   Why,  do  you  remember  that  lost  earthquake  of  last  summer?" 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "It  was  never  accounted  for,  although  some  people  thought 
it  had  something  to  do  with  Secretary  Taft's  trip  around  the  world.  We  thought 
here  he  had  probably  slipped  on  a  banana  peel  somewhere  in  the  Antipodes." 

"Well,  it  wasn't  that,"  said  Billie.  "It  was  a  genuine  earthquake  down  in 
the  Pango  Pango  Islands.  Old  Mount  Maeterlinck  had  been  quiet  as  an  aban- 
doned farm  in  Vermont  for  eight  thousand  years,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden, 
without  any  warning  to  anybody,  she  began  to  quiver  and  quake  like  a  Jersey- 
man  in  spring.  The  'Appendix'  had  just  arrived  off  Point  Popakaliktum,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Port  of  Pango  Pango,  when  the  old  crater  began  to  get  in  her 
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fine  work.  Church  steeples  were  falling  in  every  direction,  seven-story  office 
buildings  were  going  down  with  a  crash  like  tenpins  before  an  expert  bowler, 
and  the  Pango  Pangoites  were  panic-stricken.  They  literally  swarmed  around 
the  'Appendix,'  begging  to  be  taken  on  board,  but  Squills  said  no;  this  was  a 
case  for  cure,  not  relief.  'The  trouble  is,'  said  he,  'that  you  people  have  let 
Mount  Maeterlinck  stay  out  in  the  night  air  too  much,  and  this  is  the  natural 
result.  It  is  only  a  bad  case  of  chills  and  fever.'  With  that  he  ordered  the 
guns  loaded  with  a  hundred  boxes  of  1,000-grain  quinine  pills,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  capsules  charged  with  morphine,  and  eight  tons  of  plain  soda.  These  were 
fired  by  our  most  expert  marksman  directly  into  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  and 
inside  of  twenty  minutes  she  was  sleeping  like  a  child,  and  up  to  now  has  shown 
no  signs  of  reawaking." 

"And  we  never  heard  of  it  here !"  I  ejaculated.  "Why,  man,  that  was  a 
most  marvelous  achievement!" 

"Yes,"  said  Billie;  "but  Squills  is  a  modest  old  chap,  and  to  prevent  the 
story  getting  out  he  put  on  a  diving  helmet  himself  and  dived  down  under  the 
water  and  put  a  tourniquet  on  the  cable,  so  that  if  anybody  attempted  to  send 
the  story  home  it  could  not  get  by.  But  the  most  marvelous  thing  he  did  was 
an  operation  he  performed  on  a  gang  of  pirates  we  captured  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  We  sighted  them  just  after  we  had  left  Mosquabito,  and  we  knew 
at  once  that  they  were  grafters  of  the  sea,  because  they  made  no  attempts  what- 
soever to  conceal  their  trade.  They  had  the  black  flag  flying  to  the  fore,  and 
when  we  wigwagged  them  to  heave  to  they  replied  by  plugging  one  of  our 
smokestacks  with  a  forty-pound  cannon  ball.  This  interested  us  all  very  much, 
for  here  was  a  chance  to  see  what  a  Surgeon-Admiral  would  do  when  it  came 
to  a  showdown  in  battle.  Old  Squills'  eyes  sparkled  like  fire  when  he  realized 
that  his  opportunity  had  come.  'Load  the  larboard  syringe  with  chloroform, 
Captain  Wigglesworth,'  said  he." 

"Syringe?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  laughed  Wigglesworth.  "The  old  man  was  very  consistent.  He 
called  his  guns  syringes.  Well,  I  obeyed  the  order  at  once  and  waited  further 
orders.  'We  will  demand  the  enemy's  surrender  once%more,'  said  Squills,  'and 
if  he  does  not  yield  to  that  treatment  we  will  let  him  have  it.'  A  second  demand 
was  made  upon  the  pirates,  who  responded  with  satirical  insolen<JgJ?y  discharging 
a  cannon  at  us  loaded  with  several  hundred  hymn-books  which  they  had  stolen 
from  one  of  the  English  missionary  ships  they  had  captured  a  month  before. 
'You  may  operate  when  ready,  Captain  Wigglesworth,'  said  Squills  with  a  grim 
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smile,  as  the  hymn-books  fell  over  the  deck.  Immediately  I  discharged  fifty 
quarts  of  chloroform  upon  the  unsuspecting  pirates,  and  five  minutes  later,  when 
we  boarded  the  vessel,  every  man  jack  of  them  lay  upon  the  deck  wrapped  in 
a  slumber  so  profound  that  it  did  not  seem  there  could  ever  be  any  awakening. 
A  prize  crew  sailed  the  captured  vessel  into  Mosquabito,  and  the  'Appendix' 
made  at  once  to  a  desolate  island  sixty  miles  to  the  northeast,  where  the  pirates 
were  marooned,  forty-three  of  them." 

"By  Jove !"  I  cried,  "perfectly  wonderful." 

"Yes,"  said  Billie.  "But  wait  until  you  hear  the  wonderful  part  of  it.  Be- 
fore marooning  those  duffers  the  Admiral  called  a  clinic  of  the  whole  crew,  and 
after  making  the  statement  that  crime  could  be  eradicated  from  the  human 
system  by  an  operation  on  the  brain  of  the  criminal,  he  trepanned  the  heads  of 
the  whole  bunch,  eliminated  the  cranial  bump  where  the  crime  germ  lurks,  and 
bound  them  all  up  again  before  setting  them  on  shore ;  and,  would  you  believe 
it,  two  months  later,  when  we  returned  to  Mosquabito  for  our  prize  crew,  as 
we  approached  the  pirates'  island  we  heard  them  singing  'Rock  of  Ages,'  and 
on  going  ashore  found  that  they  had  organized  themselves  into  a  missionary 
society,  converted  the  natives,  who  had  hitherto  been  considered  absolutely  be- 
yond the  reach  of  Christian  effort,  and  as  we  came  upon  them  were  actually 
conducting  a  revival  meeting  and  taking  up  a  collection  for  foreign  missions. 
How  is  that  for  a  civilizing  influence?"  asked  Billie,  as  he  concluded  his  extra- 
ordinary story. 

"It  sounds  almost  incredible,"  I  answered.  "Indeed,  if  anybody  but  your- 
self had  told  it  I  think  I  should  not  have  believed  it." 

"Then  I'm  glad  you  heard  it  from  me,"  said  Billie.  "Fact  is,  we  want  all 
the  supporters  in  this  medico-naval  reorganization  that  we  can  get,  and  liars 
have  become  so  unpopular  under  this  administration  that  we  really  don't  dare 
tell  half  of  the  things  that  occurred  on  this  cruise,  for  fear  that  the  people  will 
not  believe  them,  and  that  the  good  work  of  turning  the  navy  into  a  staunch 
Hippocratic  organization  w'ill  be  set  back  another  century  or  two.  If  we  should 
announce  that  the  substitution  of  seidlitz  for  gun  powder  had  made  target  prac- 
tice as  safe  as  ping-pong,  the  public  would  scoff,  although  it  is  true.  If  I  were 
to  teTl  how,  by.  the  use  of  absorbent  cotton  and  a  stomach  pump,  Surgeon- Ad- 
miral Squills  kept  the  'Appendix'  from  going  to  the  bottom  nine  miles  south 
of  the  Azores,  every  joke  monger  in  the  country  would  lift  up  his  voice  in  de- 
rision.    If  I  demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  the  stethoscope  in  making  sound- 
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'ings  at  sea,  instead  of  using  the  old-fashioned  sextant,  all  the  alleged  old  sailors 
from  Maine  to  Texas  would  rise  up  in  protest." 

"I  thought  the  sextant  was  used  to  tell  the  time  of  the  day  and  locate  the 
sun,"  said  I. 

"Well,  maybe  you  are  right,"  said  Billie.  '  "We  aren't  supposed  to  know 
anything  about  archaic  instruments,  anyhow.  It's  for  what  we  don't  know  we 
are  chosen.  What  I  do  know  is  that  Surgeon-Admiral  Squills  is  at  this  moment 
down  in  Washington,  telling  the  President  what  the  results  of  this  cruise  may 
have  been  and  prescribing  a  course  of  treatment  that  will  make  the  navy  con- 
valescent beyond  the  peradventure  of  a  relapse,  and  that  we  have  inside  informa- 
tion that  as  soon  as  Taft  is  elected  the  marlin  spike  will  give  way  to  the  pestle, 
and  that  any  admiral  who  wants  to  keep  his  job  will  have  to  pass  an  examination 
in  therapeutics  that  would  stump  old  man  Aesculapius  himself.  You  don't  be- 
lieve it,  perhaps,  but  only  yesterday  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  tendered  his 
resignation  because  the  President  had  ordered  all  new  vessels  from  this  day 
to  be  baptized  in  ipecac  instead  of  in  champagne;  and  it  was  only  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  order  compromising  on  sparkling  soothing  syrup  that  induced  him 
to  withdraw  his  resignation  in  the  interest  of  secrecy  and  peace  on  the  eve  of 
a  Presidential  election." 

"By  the  way,  Billie,"  said  I,  "how  did  you  get  your  appointment  with  Ad- 
miral Squills  ?     You  don't  know  anything  about  navigation,  do  you  ?"  I  queried. 

"No,"  said  he,  "but  I  can  fill  prescriptions  to  beat  the  band.  I  haven't 
worked  in  an  Eighth  Avenue  drug  store  all  these  years  for  nothing.  Under  the 
new  naval  regulations  that  gives  me  a  cinch." 

It  was  then  that  I  first  began  really  to  believe  Billie's  story.  His  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  for  his  appointment  was  so  very  plausible  that  I  became 
convinced  that  he  was  not  trying  to  deceive  me.  E.  R. 
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S~\  XCE  more  our  litle  bark  slips  from  its  moorings ;  once  more  it  is  hurled 
^-^  out  into  the  billow)-  ocean.  Again  the  cry  comes  for  a  steady  hand  at 
the  helm  to  guide  it  through  the  currents  and  rapids  that  tend  to  wreck  the 
feeble,  yet  striving  crew,  and  immediately  a  unanimous  cry  bursts  forth  from 
the  members  of  the  Class  of  '09,  each  willing  to  put  his  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
and  keep  the  famous  class  on  the  road  to  success. 

As  Freshmen  we  have  ploughed  through  the  sea  of  trials  and  tribulations, 
and  we  can  now  survey  that  path  triumphantly.  We,  too,  have  had  many  days 
of  darkness  and  sunshine ;  but,  after  one  year's  journey,  we  find  ourselves,  as 
sturdy  Juniors,  ready  to  begin  on  our  new  voyage. 

Let  us  now,  as  Juniors,  try  to  excel  our  last  record  as  navigators  of  the 
Field  of  Wisdom,  and  cast  our  anchor  on  a  land  of  knowledge  that  will  make 
our  Class  of  '09  most  illustrious. 

As  Juniors,  we  are  beginning  to  learn  to  appreciate  the  real  dignity  of  our 
profession,  and  have  laid  aside  our  old  pranks.  Strange  it  may  seem,  but  a 
truth  it  is,  that  this  class  of  ours  has  never  failed  to  make  a  success  of  every 
affair  it  has  handled.  This  has  been  the  same  in  college  as  well  as  in  class 
matters.  It  has  been  a  new  college  spirit  that  has  brought  such  success  to  our 
class  of  late.  It  has  been  a  spirit  universal  throughout  all  classes,  but  that  spirit, 
that  new  way  of  looking  at  old  things,  emanated  from  the  Class  of  '09,  and  it 
is  for  that  we  wish  to  be  remembered. 

We  have  tried  to  foster  a  greater  spirit  of  unity  throughout  the  college,  to 
break  down  certain  obstacles  that  might  hinder  the  largest  development  of  a 
true  college  spirit.  May  it  be  the  privilege  of  future  classes  to  boast  that  they 
have  accomplished  more  than  we  have. 

Other  classes  might  be  the  driving  force,  but  we  are  proud  to  have  been  the 
initial  impulse. 

As  a  class  we  are  now  fully  prepared  to  take  the  burden  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  graduating  class  and  bring  it  to  a  crowning  point  of  success. 

As  a  class  we  heartily  extend  to  the  Seniors  a  prosperous  professional  career, 
and  may  we  always  be  tied  with  the  bond  of  unity  for  the  love  of  one  another 
and  our  Alma  Mater. 

Our  Motto  will  always  be  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  to  Strive 
for  the  Good  of  the  College  and  the  Honor  of  the  Class  '09.  C.  D.  O.  S. 

Max  Waldo  Grosberg,  Class  '09. 
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'"T'HE  class  editor  has  requested  me  to  write  an  article  about  myself  and  the 
■*■     work  in  which  I  am  engaged.   At  this,  I  asked  myself  the  question :  Who  am 
I  and  what  have   I  done  that  the  intelligent  element  should  take  an   interest 
in  me? 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  am  honest  to  sink  self,  to  stand  outside  of 
my  own  personality  and  answer  the  question.  I  will  tell  my  colleagues  what 
I  am  not,  and  thus  reach  the  vital  issue  by  the  process  of  elimination. 

First.  I  am  not  popular  with  the  "Aristocracy"  of  the  class,  and  my  com- 
panions are  the  plain,  unpretentious  students. 

Second.     I  do  not  place  any  great  value  on  my  work. 

Third.     I  am  not  a  "good  crown  and  bridge"  worker. 

Fourth.    I  do  not  know  "it  all"  about  operative  work. 

jFifth.    I  am  no  beauty,  hence  do  not  win  the  approval  of  the  unfair  sex. 

Sixth.  I  have  never  committed  a  misdemeanor,  neither  in  the  infirmary 
nor  elsewhere. 

Seventh.  My  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  the  college  has  never  been  of  such 
a  type  as  to  challenge  attention.  Then  what  have  I  done?  I  have  enlisted  my 
brains  in  the  service  of  dental  art  and  medical  science,  and  in  the  future  I  shall 
exert  my  scientific  knowledge  to  relieve  humanity  of  its  suffering  pains. 

A.  Sternhartz. 
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HPO  give  a  short  history  of  the  Junior  Class  I  must  first  take  you  back  to  the 
•*■  time  when  we  came  into  existence,  so  that  you  will  have  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  importance  of  the  Class  of  '09. 

It  was  in  October  of  the  year  1906  that  we  made  our  debut  as  Freshmen. 
Joyously  we  took  our  seats  in  the  anatomy  lecture-room.  But,  ah,  poor,  innocent 
creatures !  We  did  not  know  what  was  coming.  A  perpetual  grind  of  tuberosi- 
ties, grooves,  depressions,  fissures  and  other  things  never  before  dreamed  of  in 
the  wildest  flights  of  our  imaginations.  What  "Big  Iniins"  we  felt  ourselves 
to  be  when  we  could  give  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  extensor  longus  pollicis 
without  stumbling.  We  wiggled  through  Materia  Medica  with  great  credit  and 
entered  bravely  into  the  problems  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

A  few  skirmishes  occurred  in  the  Histological  Laboratory,  but  a  truce  was 
soon  declared  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  During  the  laboratory  lessons 
some  very  wonderful  discoveries  were  recorded.  One  especially  will  be  remem- 
bered for  some  time  throughout  the  scientific  world  because  of  its  sensational 
character.  While  examining  a  specimen  of  connective  tissue  a  student  of  indis- 
putable integrity  declared  he  saw  through  his  microscope  a  girl  in  a  pink  gown, 
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sitting  under  a  tree.  The  benefit  to  science  that  this  startling  discovery  has 
made  cannot  be  estimated. 

The  casualties  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  few,  and  we  met  the  next  Octo- 
ber to  resume  our  studies  as  Juniqrs.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  puffed 
up  feeling  we  had  when  we  donned  our  white  coats  and  tackled  our  first  patient 
in  the  infirmary,  and  how  anxious"  we  were  to  impress  upon  the  patient  that  we 
knew  all  about  the  profession.    We  are  all  recommended  to  mercy.    Is  it  obvious? 

The  class  officials  were  duly  nominated  and  voted  upon,  and  as  a  result  the 
following  members  were  elected:  President,  H.  N.  Schektman;  Vice-President, 
E.  M.  McKeever;  Secretary,  E.  Schneider;  Treasurer,  T.  Norton. 

After  the  newly  elected  took  their  oath  of  office,  the  President  arose  and 
gave  a  long  and  determined  speech,  stating  how  he  would  like  to  unite  us  into 
one  compact  body,  with  one  aim  and  one  purpose.  Sounds  something  like  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  doesn't  it? 

We  are  often  entertained  by  the  "Junior  Song  Birds,"  whose  voices  blend 
with  such  melodious  harmony  that  we  sit  enthralled.  This  little  club  contains 
about  ten  members,  with  Mr.  Brown  as  leader.  Mr.  Brown  comes  fresh  from 
Jersey,  and  we  understand  that  he  is  composing  a  new  piece  for  his  choir,  en- 
titled the  "Buzz  of  the  Mosquito."  This  piece,  we  are  sure,  will  make  the  hit  of 
the  season. ' 

The  songs  most  popular  with  the  Song  Birds  are :  "Take  Me  Back  to  New 
York  Town,"  "School  Days,"  "I  Am  Afraid  to  Go  Home  in  the  Dark,"  "Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  and  "Farewell,  Farewell." 

The  success  of  our  class  is  beyond  belief,  and  we  attribute  our  success  to 
the  elimination  of  the  word  "if" -from  the  English  language.  This  word,  we 
claim,  is  a  nuisance  to  aspiring  people,  and,  therefore,  we  have  entirely  blotted 
it  out ;  and  thus,  we  think  in  recognizing  and  obliterating  the  source  of  all  evil, 
we  are  not  only  benefiting  ourselves,  but  we  are  also  helping  the  Faculty.  The 
wisdom  of  that  august  bod)',  we  feel  sure,  has  greatly  increased  during  the  past 
year  by  the  wonderful  bits  of  knowledge  we  have  dropped  in  our  quizzes  and 
examination  papers. 

Next  October,  when  we  meet  as  Seniors,  may  our  numbers  be  undiminished, 
and  may  we  as  a  class  go  joyfully  forward,  ever  gaining  new  laurels,  until  finally, 
crowned  with  victory,  we  shall  go  forth  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  world's  great 
arniy.  Eleanor  M.  McKeever.  '09. 
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CLASS  OFFICERS 

Herman  Nathanial  Schektman,  President. 
Eleanor    Martinean    McKeever,    Vice-President. 
Patrick  Lawrence  Norton,  Treasurer. 
Alexander  Leslie  Singer,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 


Max  W.  Grosberg 


Frank  L.  Chambers 


Rebecca  Horvitt 


Auspitz,  William  Randolf 
Brown,  Edward  Leo 
Burns,  Walter  Everett 
Carr,  Lewis  Henry 
Chambers,  Frank  Leslie 
diodes,  Chaia  Mera 
Cohen,  Joseph  Maxwell 
Curtis,  Gertrude  Elizabeth 
De  Camp,  Charles  Alexander 
Ettleson,  Samuel 
Eliowich,  William 
Goldman,  David  Harold 
Gordon,  Abram  Isaac 
Grosberg,  Max  Waldon 
Horvitt,  Rebecca 
Husfeld,  Frederick 
Koob,  Joseph  J. 
Kriesberg,  Benjamin 
Lerner,  Louis 
Lewis,  Arthur  William 
Levine,  Robert  G. 


Lunenfeld,  Bernard 

McPhillips,    Mathew   Francis,   A.B. 

McKeever,  Eleanor  Martinean 

Miller,  Rudolph 

Minsky,  Jacob  Simon 

Mishkin,  Samuel  Raphael 

Norton,  Patrick  Lawrence 

Osofs,  Morris 

Pierson,  Alfred  Hammond 

Rosenblume,  Joseph 

Rothenberg,  Maurice  Frederick 

Schektman,  Herman  Nathanial 

Schoen,  David 

Spiegelglass,  Morris  N. 

Singer,  Alexander  Leslie 

Solomon,  Julius 

Starke,  George  Gonner 

Sterling,  Fred  N. 

Williams,  Floyd  Edward 

Wright,  George 

Yoder,  Ralph  Ernest 
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A      is  for  Auspitz, 

Dutch  blood  in  him  runs, 
And  when  he  gets  mad 

He  explodes  like  Krupp  guns. 

B      is  for  Brown, 

The  medal  man  here, 
The  brass-bound  leader 

Whom  the  professors  all  fear. 

C      is  for  Curtis, 

So  popular  and  fair, 
Who  receives  much  attention 
From  the  boy  with  blonde  hair. 

D      is  for  De  Camp, 

As  Bishop  he's  known ; 
He  acts  as  a  model 

And  good  morals  has  shown. 

E      is  for  Elliowitz, 

Who  changes  his  name ; 
For  his  skilful  operations 
He  has  built  up  great  fame. 

F      is  for  Fun, 

Its  maker  is  Schoen  ; 
He's  a  pretty  good  singer, 
With  a  very  sweet  tone. 

G      is  for  Grosberg — 

No  hard  feelings,  boys — ■ 

I've  given  you  fair  rating, 

So  don't  make  any  noise. 
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H     is  for  Horvitt, 

A  questioning  fiend, 
Who,  with  Prof.  Ward, 
She  may  always  be  seen. 

L      is  for  Lerner, 

A  mechanic  he'll  be, 
And  if  you  do  doubt  it 
His  gum  section  see. 

M     is  for  Miller, 

Who  always  looks  wise ; 

When  Ford  asks  a  question 

He  winks  with  his  eyes. 

N      is  for  Norton, 

He's  good  and  he's  square ; 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  he's  the 
Finest  boy  there. 

O      is  for  Osoffs — 

Just  look  at  his  strut — 
He  thinks  he's  a  wise  one, 
But  that's  nothing  but  rut. 

P      is  for  Pierson, 

The  dude  of  the  class; 
A  good-looking  chap, 

And  for  "Beau  Brummel"  might  pass. 

Q      is  for  Quizzes, 

For  which  we  never  have  failed, 
The  wisest  of  students 

That  in  this  college  sailed. 

R      is  for  Rottenberg, 

So  docile  and  sweet, 
Who  has  a  new  theory 
On  removing  good  teeth. 
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5"      is  for  Soloman, 

Ruler  and  sage; 
We  might  think  that  he's  wise 
If  he  knew  just  one  page. 

W    is  for  Wright,  who's  always  right  there ; 
Georgie  makes  goo-goo  eyes 
On  the  maid  with  dark  hair. 

Y     is  for  Yoder, 

The  brains  of  the  class; 
75  is  his  motto 
And  on  it  does  pass. 

Max  Waldo  Grosberg,  '09. 
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From  every  corner  the  echo  rings, 
The  students  murmur,  the  Faculty  sings, 
As  sure  as  you  live,  this  year  we  will  see 
A  beautiful  college  that  will  be  for  thee. 
But  the  oracle  gives 
Forth  its  mournful  tone, 
Forever  never, 
Never  forever. 

At  every  lecture  the  spirit  is  raised, 

The  talk  of  the  building  has  got  us  crazed ; 

But  in  vain,  says  the  oracle, 

As  it  breathes  out  the  strain, 

Forever  never, 

Never,  forever. 

The  plans  we  have  read,  the  site  we  can  see, 
Of  the  selected  spot  where  the  college's  to  be. 
The  picture  we  have — yea,  even  the  plot — 
But  the  building  we  have — we  have  it  not. 

Once  more  to  the  oracle  do  I  make  my  way 
And  ask,  and  appeal,  for  an  answer  do  pray; 
But  it  answers  me  only  with  mournful  beam, 
Go  back,  you  fool,  it  is  only  a  dream ; 
That  college  you'll  have  in  a  future  year — 
Forever  never, 
Never  forever. 

It's  a  dream  of  the  future, 
A  dream  of  the  past; 
It's  a  beautiful  dream 
As  long  as  it  lasts. 


Max  Waldo  Grosberg,  '09. 
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NEVER  before  has  the  poverty  of  the  English  language  been  so  impressed 
upon  my  mind  as  when  to-day  I  endeavored  to  find  a  befitting  vocabulary 
with  which  to  write  the  class  history.  It  is  upon  such  occasion  as  this  that  I  am 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  lines  that  "a  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king 
until  a  king  be  near  and  then  the  greater  glory  dims  the  lesser."    Well,  here  goes. 

Ash — oh,  there  is  Ash  a-taking  his  ease.  He  cuts  recitations  whenever  he 
may  please. 

The  next  A  is  Alexander.  Well,  he — he — oh,  he  is  brand  new.  We  don't 
know  him. 

We  come  now  to  Belacowsky,  who  is  very  well  posted  on  the  causes  of  the 
absent  ones.     He  knows  Sweeney,  etc. 

Christie — Waal — I — I — should  think,  waal  occlusal  circus.  Sure,  ain't  it. 
Well,  that's  what  I  meant.  He  is  followed  by  Dessler,  who,  by  the  way,  is  the 
other  half  of  Peckelis.  What  would  he  do  without  him,  and  vice  versa?  Duran 
appears  before  us  next,  to  whom  we  may  say,  "On  their  own  merits  modest  men 
are  dumb." 

Goldman  knows  how  to  do  specific  gravity ;  it  follows  that  all  gold  men 
should.     It  pays.     He  isn't  the  only  one.     Our  mathematician  is  Greenfield. 

Fate  decreed  it  and  Harrison  has  the  big  stick,  while  Healy  is  the  man 
without  a  history.  And  yet  some  more !  We  have  some  illustrious  men  among 
us.  Kipp  is  from  Cornell.  Kahn  is  living  in  the  wrong  age ;  he  should  have 
lived  in  the  time  when  the  U.  S.  needed  a  constitution.  He  proved  himself 
capable  in  that  line. 

Now  we  see  before  us  a  certain  Miss  Kries,  who  is  peaceful,  studious  and 
silent.     While  the  future  Carnegie,  Miss  Kutyn,  is  in  her  background. 

Kleiner  is  not  so  "klein"  as  her  name  sounds,  and  Kurz  is  just  opposite  to 
what  his  name  says ;  but  he  is  dreimal — hoch. 

Mrs.  Lichtenstein — she's  all  to  the  mustard.  Who  dares  disagree?  No  one. 
The  motion  is  passed.  If  silence  is  virtue,  then,  Brother  Longenecker,  you're 
a  peach.  Some  folks  die  of  worry,  but  Levitas  surely  never  will.  Miechel  is 
incognito.  He's  wise.  It  isn't  his  fault,  dear  reader;  it's  mine.  McDonald  is 
a  quiet,  gentle  lad  from  the  good  old  countree.     The  least  said  about  Mrs.  Orr 
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is  more  appropriate,  but  of  Peckelis  (Pickles)  it's  different.  He  wants  a  start, 
he  gets  it,  and  b-r-r-r. 

We  should  have  among  a  class  of  thirty -a  pretty  one,  and  that's  Strobel. 
And  yet  there  seems  to  be  wanting  a  talker ;  but  we  have  it.  Scheidlinger  is  our 
future  statesman.     Perhaps. 

No  use  talking  about  Miss  Schneer.  She's  after  Scheiman.  We  never 
thought  it  of  her,  but  she  gave  it  away  herself.  The  fact  is,  and  what  is  more, 
Scheiman,  that's  him.    He  shines,  and  will  in  the  hereafter. 

Slowman's  name  is  one  that  proves  the  old  saying,  "Slow,  but  sure."  Stang, 
well,  Stung-g-g !  Shapiro  is  little,  but,  oh,  my !  Steiner  can  talk.  How  ?  Fast. 
Is  Weisman  wise?  His  name  says  so.  Weiss,  he  holds  the  money,  and  we  are 
holding  him. 

So  we  have  victimized  them  all,  and  seemingly  all  are  pleased.     I.  E.  D. 

Jno.  J.  Peckelis. 
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Alexander,  Albert  A. 
Ash,  Samuel 
Bellokowsky,  Morris 
Christie,  David 
Dessler,  Abraham  I. 
Goldman,  William  L. 
Greenfield,  Leon 
Harrison,  Henry  H. 
Healey,  Michael  J. 
Held,  John  W. 
Kipp,  Ralph 
Kleiner,  Fannie 
Kreis,  Bertha 
Kutyn,  Beatrice 
Kurz,  Isaac  J. 


Levitas,  Samuel 
Lichtenstein,  Zena 
McDonald,  William  H. 
Peckels,  Pryor  D. 
Peckelis,  John  J. 
Scheidlinger 
Shapiro,  Jacob  R. 
Scheinman,  Karmon 
Shnayer,  Shopy 
Sloman,  John  J. 
Stang,  Nathan  B. 
Steiner,  Max  B. 
Strobel,  Hugo 
Tell,  Julius  Leon 
Weiss,  Meyer 


Weissman,  Solon 
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APOLOGIA 


We've  done  our  best;  but  amateurs,  of  course, 
Misdrive,  sometimes,  the  Muses'  frisky  horses, 
And  "upset  all,"  despite  the  counsel  sage 
That  Hamlet  gave  to  regulate  the  stage. 
If  thus  we've  erred,  our  entertainment  o'er, 
Tell  us  our  faults — the  Class  has  the  floor. 
We're  not  thin-skinned,  advice  we  do  not  spurn, 
Our  part  is  played — so,  Critics,  take  your  turn ! 

You've  laughed — that's  something — but  our  want  of  skill 

May  have  amused  you — that's  a  bitter  pill, 

So  we'll  decline  the  mortifying  dose, 

And  that  we  really  tickled  you  suppose ; 

Thankful,  at  least,  our  efforts  to  supply 

Suggestions  mirthful,  did  not  make  you  cry ! 

"Mirth,"  Milton  cried,  "admit  me  to  thy  crew"; 
We  follow  Milton's  lead,  and  say  so  too; 
Accepting  bounty  from  her  magic  hand 
Enlisted  soldiers  in  her  corps  we  stand, 
And,  ere  we  stack  our  arms,  and  say  good-night, 
With  hearts  untroubled  and  with  spirits  light, 
Let  us  proclaim — and  join  us  all  who  choose — 
War,  endless  war,  against  Mirth's  foe — the  Blues ! 

Ellis  Ratnee,  '08. 
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Twentieth  Century  Teeth  and  Crowns 

have  not  only  the  advantage  of  superior  quality,  but  they  can  be 

ordered  by  The  Twentieth  Century  Method 

as  described  in 

The  Twentieth  Century  Mould  Book 


-H- 


Bites  should  be  marked  like  this  in  the  mouth.  It  is 
very  simple  and  rapid.  Then  measure  between  the 
marks  and  get  dimensions  of  desired  teeth.  Simple, 
quick,  accurate.     Order  by  mould  number. 


This  method  is  so 
much  more  rapid  and 
accurate  that  once  a 
dentist  learns  it  he 
he  will  use  no  other. 

It  is  easily  learned. 

If  you  haven't  a 
Twentieth  Century 
Mould  Book  be  sure 
to  get  one.  They 
are  free  on   request. 


(fife 
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THE  DENTISTS'  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

47-61  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
BRANCH,    5   WILLOUGHBY  ST.,    BROOKLYN 


RIGHT  GOODS.. 
RIGHT  PRICES.. 
RIGHT  SERVICE 


<*r>     dh 
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OUR  REVISED  PRICE  LIST  OF  PROSTHETIC  AND 
OPERATIVE  INSTRUMENTS  "WILL  BE  READY  IN 
A  FEW  DAYS.    IT  WILL  MEET  ALL  COMPETITION 

CALL  ON  US  AND  GET  ONE,  AND  BE   CONVINCED 


Standard  Dentists'  and  Jewelers'  Supply  Co. 

230  GRAND  STREET,  ROOM  20 

Bowery  Bank  Building  NEW  YORK  CITY 


BEFORE  YOU  OPEN  AN 
OFFICE  IT  WILL  PAY 
YOU  TO  CONSULT 


atthattan  Inttal 
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M.  RUBINSTEIN, 


PROPRIETOR 


DENTAL  SUPPLIES 

AND  GOLD 

WE  CARRY  THE  BEST  LINE 
IN  DENTAL  SPECIALTIES 

413  Grand  Strezt,  New  York 


TELEPHONE  515  ORCHARD 


SHEINMAN'S 
Dental  Laboratory 

— "^w^ — ' 
12  JEFFERSON  ST. 

COR.  EAST  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 
TEL.  4128  ORCHARD 

BEST  WORK,    REASONABLE  PRICES 
PROMPT    SERVICE 


The  New  .Model    \Vilkerson  Chair 

Some  of  its  Points  of  Excellence  : 

Great  range  of  adjustment.      Lowest  position   I  8  inches  from  the  floor  ; 

highest  position  40  inches  from  the  floor.  Extreme  flexibility.  Con- 
venience in  operation.  Excellence  of  mate- 
rial. Perfection  of  workmanship.  Every 
dollar  of  its  cost  represents  ease,  convenience, 
beauty  and  durability. 


PRICE:  — In  Finest   Maroon   or  Green  Plush,  with 
Foot-boards  covered  with  Wilton  or  Cork  Carpet 


S.     S.     AVHite     Diamond 
CHair  (Hydraulic  No.  3) 

A  new  candidate  for  consideration  and  a  sure  winner 
The  S.  S.  White  Diamond  Chair  preserves  ihe 
best  features  of  several  of  its  predecessors  in  sim- 
plified form.  It  is  a  hydraulic  chair  ranging  from 
17  inches  from  the  floor  to  37  inches  and  is  easily 
and  quickly  adjusted  lo  every  needed  position. 

It   is  worth   the  attention  of  every  one  contem- 
plating the  purchase  of  a  chair. 

PRICE:  — In  Maroon  or  Green   Plush  with 
Wilton  or  Cork  Carpet  on  Foot-  Rest 


$150.00 


THE  S.  S.  WHITE  DENTAL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Keep  the  mouth  as  nature  intended  it  should  be — 

ALKALINE 

GLYCO- 
THYMOLINE 

The  Alkaline  Anlkeplic 
Restores  Normal  Conditions  and   maintains   perfect 

...ORAL  HYGIENE... 

SPECIAL  OFFER— To  the  members  of  the  Class  of 
'08.  This  Sprinkle  Top  Bracket  Bottle  together 
with  samples  for  your  patients,  free  of  all  cost  if  you 
mention  this  program. 

KRESS    &    OWEN 

210  FULTON  STREET, 


CO. 


NEW  YORK 


COTRELL 

AND  

LEONARD 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

MAKERS  OF 

CAPS,  GOWNS.  $  HOODS 

TO  THE 

AMERICAN    COLLEGES    AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 

Gowns    for    the    Pulpit    and    the    Bench 

Samples,  bulletin,  etc.,  on  request 

I  MAKE 

A   SPECIALTY 

OF 


DUCK  &  LINEN 
COATS 

FOR 

DENTISTS 


JACOB  PHILLIPSON 

-lOl    WEST    38TH    STREET 
PHONE  89— 2538th 


I.  STERN 

REFINER  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF 

Gold  Plates,  Gold  Crown  Shells,  Gold 
Solders,  Alloys,  Etc. 

....  AGENT  FOR  THE  .... 

INTERNATIONAL    TOOTH    COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Platinum  Pm   Plate,   and  Vulcanite  Teeth.      Diateric  Sets 

with  six  front  Platinum  Pin  Teeth;  also  Composition 

Pin  Teeth  and  Porcelain  Crowns 

=             Join  the  Army  which  is  now  using             * 

:             International  Teeth  and  save  money 

:             Quality    Positively    First  Class   ...            : 

New  York 
Preparatory   School 

EMIL  E.  CAMERER,  M.  A.  L.  L.  B.,  President 


NEW  YORK  DIVISION  : 

15  West  43d  St.,  near  5th  Ave. 

TELEPHONE.  2956  BRYANT 


BROOKLYN  DIVISION; 

200  Joralemon  St.,  opp.  City  Hall 

TELEPHONE.  1908  MAIN 


REGENTS'  EXAMINATIONS 

BP  E  C  I A  L   provision  for   Regents'  Examinations   for    Law,   Medical,  Dental   and  other 
certificates.      Alumni    number  over    8,000.      Preparation    may   be    had   in  any   sub- 
ject of  high  school  grade.      One   fee   covers  preparation    till  successful.      Large  staff 
of  specialists.      NO  ENTRANCE   EXAMINATIONS ;    STUDENTS  MAY    ENTER    AT  ANY 
TIME.   Send  for  "Success  in  Regents'  Examinations."  DAY  OR  EVENING  SESSIONS. 

-  ENROLL    NOW 


SAMUEL  F.    BATES,   Registrar. 


Established  1858 
TELEPHONE.    -    -     4417  MADISON  SQUARE 

CHAS.  GRAFRATH 

Successor  to   PHILIP  SCHMIDT 

MANUFACTURER 
OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Dental  Instruments 

AND 

ENGINE  EQUIPMENTS 
158  West  27th  St. 

BETWEEN    6th    AND    7th    AVENUES 
NEW  YORK 


All  kinds  of  Instruments    repaired   in    the 
best  manner 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


L. 

DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

MINKOWSKY 

DENTAL  SUPPLIES 

425 

GRAND  ST.,  NEW  YC 

Telephone.  4101  Orchard 

)RK 

Be 

st  Dental  Suppl 

at  Lowest  Prices 

ies 

ECKLEY  DENTAL  SUPPLY  CO. 

Beittal  Supplies  of 
€berj>  IBesicrtptton 

OUTFITS    A    SPECIALTY 
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c^merican  Cabinet  Co. 
Columbia,      Harvard 


Ransom  and  Randolph 
Clarke,  Weber,  Etc. 


CHAIRS,  ENGINES,  LATHES,  CABINETS 
FOUNTAIN  SPITTOONS,  ETC. 


Sole  New  York  Agents  for  Hood's  Crystalized  Gold  Fibre  Cylinders  and 
Steele's  Interchangeable   Teeth  for  Crown  and   Bridge  Work 


36  East  23rd  Street,   29  West    I  25th  Street 
NEW   YORK 

472  Fulton  Street,  Corner  Elm  Place 
BROOKLYN 


A  Chair  and  Engine 


Are  absolutely  necessary  to  a  dentist.  If  he  is 
"down  to  now"  he'll  have  the  highest  type  of 
Chair  and  the  best  Electric  Engine.  A  dentist 
just  from  college,  intent  on  building  a  practice, 
needs  these  appliances 


Imperial 

Columbia 

Chair 

Embodies   the    following 
superior  features  : 

Tf  Durability,   and    sim- 
plicity of  construction. 

*[  Finish   and   symmetri- 
cal beauty  of  design. 

■j  Ease    of    manipulation 
and  convenience. 

^[Extremely   high    and 
low  range. 

If  Compensating  back. 

*f  Ideal  child's  seat. 

■[New    style    sectional 
headrest. 
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Columbia 

Cord 

Suspension 

All-Cord 

Engine 

As  shown  in  cut  with 
Imperial  Columbia  Chair, 
combines  the  cord  suspen- 
sion movement  of  ou  r 
cable  engine,  thus  insur- 
ing perfect  freedom  and 
unlimited  range,  with  the 
more  powerful,  silent  and 
safety  drive  of  the  All- 
Cord  Engine,  and  does 
away  entirely  with  the 
"  back  lash  "  or  unsteady 
motion  of  the  bur  or  stone.  , 


LIBERAL  TERMS  will  be  given  to  students,  and  if  by  any  chance 
=^=^=^^^^=  VoU  don't  see  our  ambassador,  we  shall,  upon 
request,  be  pleaded  to  furnish  you  with  our  latest  catalog,  and  quote  you 
prices,  either  directly  or  through  your  dealer,  on  whatever  goods  you  desire. 


The  Ritter  Dental  Mfg.  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ASCHER'S 


ARTIFICIAL 


ENAMEL 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  PERMANENT  PLASTIC 
PORCELAIN  FILLING 


-BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS- 


THE  PINCHES  DENTAL  MFG.  GO. 

1181  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

ALL  FIRST  CLASS  DEALERS  CARRY  AND  RECOMMEND 
OUR  MATERIAL  AS  THE  BEST 


TELEPHONE,  3325  JOHN. 


ALBERT  LARSON 


a    DESIGNER  AND  ENGRAVER    D 
AV^OF  PRINTING  PLATES^/7^ 

BY  ALL  PROCESSES 


& 


PRINTING 


"Q^  <P' 
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ELECTROTYPING 


DESIGNING 
ILLUSTRATING 
WAX  AND  CLAY ' 
MODELING  FOR 
HALF  TONE 
REPRODUCTION 


STOCK  CUTS 
WOOD  CUTS 
HALF  TONES 
ZINC  &  COPPER 
ETCHINGS 
PHOTO 
RETOUCHING 


96  AND  98  FULTON  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


V 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 
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